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Introduction 



PIERRE LAZAREFF: Shortly after the Com^die-Frangaise 
left for its tour of Russia, the Soviet Government made it 
known to the French Government that certain representa- 
tives of the Press could be attached to the company. 

HELENE LAZAREFF: I immediately applied for a visa on 
behalf of the women's magazines which I direct. 

PIERRE: We made a fresh application on behalf of my 
paper for Michel Gordey. Since the Liberation, France-Soir 
has kept a permanent demand for a visa in the hands of the 
Soviet Embassy. The first was promptly granted in July, 1945. 
Claude Blanchard, who lost his life in an air disaster on the 
way back from Moscow, became the first non-communist 
French journalist permitted to enter the U.S.S.R. after the 
war. Between 1945 and 1950 we requested visas for several of 
our colleagues. At the Soviet Embassy they never give you 
a firm no. They tell you : "We have forwarded your applica- 
tion to Moscow"; and then "We await a reply", and after that, 
"Still no reply please exercise patience"; and still again: 
"We are still waiting follow our example". 

Suddenly, in March, 1950, we learnt that Michel Gordey's 
visa had been granted. He departed at once and returned to 
us with the astounding report which was to echo so loudly 
round the world, thanks to its author's genius for completely 
dispassionate observation. That was the reason why we 
applied again on several occasions for a Moscow visa for 
Michel Gordey between 1950 and 1954, without ever being 
refused it and yet without obtaining one. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AFTER STALIN 

HELENE : Like Michel Gordey, I speak Russian fluently. 
It is a considerable advantage in covering a country for a 
newspaper to be able to speak the language and to read what 
is published there. On 3 April, the Russian consulate let me 
know that I could come at once and collect my visa, even 
though they did know, as they knew in the case of Michel 
Gordey, that I spoke Russian as well as French. 

In the charming little eighteenth-century building that 
houses the consulate in the Place Malesherbes, the consul who 
affixed the famous visa to my passport wished me bon voyage 
and asked me why my husband was not going with me. This 
seemed to me an excellent idea and I telephoned France-Soir. 

PIERRE : I hadn't given a moment's thought to going. I can't 
speak Russian. I suspected (and I was able to prove how right 
I was) that the celebrated Iron Curtain was even less pene- 
trable inside the country than outside it for those with no 
knowledge of the language. But when the consul assured me 
that if I applied for a visa I would be granted one at once, 
I accepted without hesitation, I could be sure of hearing 
(through the ears of my wife) what was said by Russians of 
the Malenkov period, Year One. 

HELENE. Apart from Michel Gordey, the only French 
non-communist journalists who had been allowed to enter the 
U.S.S.R. for fifteen years, were the diplomatic correspondents 
who had accompanied M. Georges Bidault to the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers in 1947, when journalists were the official 
guests of a Soviet organization. They were Georges Grosjean 
who went on a tour organized by the France-U.S.S.R. 
Organization and Serge de Guinzbourg, who was permanent 
correspondent of the France-Presse Agency but who was sub- 
sequently declared persona non grata. Except for Serge de 
Guinzbourg and Michel Gordey, none of them spoke Russian. 
With the visit of the Comedie-Frangaise, it was primarily 
dramatic critics who were granted visas. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PIERRE : On 7 April Helene arrived in Moscow. I joined 
her there on the 9th. We at once asked for our stay to be 
extended and were therefore able to remain after the return 
of the Comdie-Franaise to France. 

HELENE : We spent some time in Moscow and Leningrad 
and then left for the Caucasus, Georgia, and the shores of the 
Black Sea We travelled by car, in trains and in aircraft. In 
the towns we visited we moved quite freely without being 
accompanied by anyone and, as you will discover, we spoke 
to numerous Russians without the presence of witnesses. 

PIERRE . Our visit to the U.S.S.R. did not assume an official 
character In districts forbidden to foreigners, we chose with- 
out obstruction where we wanted to go. Official personages 
we met only by chance, we were not the guests of any 
politically-controlled group; we took part in no carefully 
prearranged tour of inspection. We were not among those 
who are asked to express their views on Radio-Moscow or 
who are encouraged to give interviews designed to be made 
into propaganda, for either external or internal purposes. 

HELENE : But for several weeks we did see the life of the 
Russian people as it is lived. We were able to speak with them, 
read their books and newspapers, listen to their wireless. . . . 

PIERRE : However normal this experience might seem in 
any other part of the world, it remains exceptional in the 
countries of the Soviet bloc. And it is this experience that 
we describe in this book. We shall try to do this as journalists 
well aware of our serious mission as bearers of information 
and hoping to help people to a better understanding of each 
other. 

HELENE : During our travels we were both too surprised 
and upset by the way in which France is presented to the 
Russians not to have taken care to report accurately through- 
out our book. If we have had to change the names and the 
positions of many of the people to whom we spoke, we have 
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done so to avoid exposing them to possible difficulties. 

HELENE AND PIERRE : In the course of this book, we some- 
times use "I" and sometimes "we". We only realized this 
ourselves after finishing the book, so completely in accord 
were our impressions of a country where, at all events, even 
what is singular is always to be found in the plural 1 

We approached the Soviet Union with the same objec- 
tivity as all the other countries we have previously visited. 
We speak of it as we found it, caring little whether we please 
some or displease others. 
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'Things are better since 
Stalin died" 

IDA, like a frightened child, threw a glance towards the 
sitting-room door, stepped forward a pace, leaned close to 
me, and covering her mouth with a hand, pronouncing each 
syllable with care, whispered : "But don't you think, in your 
country, that things are better here since Stalin died? . . ." 
"Yes, everyone at home thinks things are better with you 
now." 

Ida's anxious face cleared, and in a happy whisper, she 
repeated several times . "We do too, we think so and now 
we have hope." 

She was the first Russian woman to have dared to say 
aloud in our presence what diplomats and specialists had 
observed and noted since 5 March, 1953, the day on which 
the terrified Russians and the anxious Western peoples had 
learned that the "little father of the people", the genial Stalin, 
was dead. 

We had been in Russia a fortnight and Ida was the first 
sympathetic and understanding woman with whom we had 
made any real contact. It had begun with those frivolous 
questions of which only women realize the true importance; 
the shape of Paris shoes, for example, the slender lines of the 
French figure; the pleasure of nylon lingerie. Ida did 
not hide her interest or her admiration. She was herself excep- 
tionally well made and her grey-blue eyes shone with 
curiosity. "What did Frenchwomen do to stay slim? Who were 
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THE SOVIET UNION AFTBR STALIN 

the most beautiful women in the world? Why was the entire 
world set against the Russians?" 

I told her that no one was against them, but that the people 
of Western countries had a way of life and a form of govern- 
ment that were dear to them, and they were therefore 
frightened of Soviet expansion, afraid of seeing an unsuitable 
regime forced upon them. She agreed, nodding her head. She 
carefully considered the words that were particularly 
addressed to her as if, so to speak, she were a patient to whom 
one wants to avoid giving a shock, yet from whom one has 
no wish to hide the truth. Thus it was that, confiding in me 
and at the same time terrified by her trust, she had dared to 
speak freely to me. 

We were in Leningrad. The four hundred and fifty miles 
that divide this city from Moscow (the seat of government) 
perhaps give its inhabitants a greater sense of freedom, a 
smaller fear of being denounced or perhaps we were simply 
lucky. 

Ida left our apartments furtively, taking with her, wrapped 
in a turkish towel, a silk scarf, a pair of nylon stockings and 
some nylon panties. Thanking me with tears in her eyes, she 
clasped me in her arms, she had refused the tip that the other 
servants had always accepted. But all the extraordinary things 
she had told me turned out to be only the first of a series of 
such confidences. 

The next one came to us on the following day. We had 
taken a taxi (it was like all Russian taxis, a grey Pobieda 
marked with grey and white squares that closely resembled 
the little old Fords). The driver must have been about sixty. 
He was surly and taciturn and to ail intents and purposes 
he had no face I Without success, vjf "did" a series of shops 
nothing in the china shop, nodjftig in the "Commission" 
shop (a sort of government secondhand place). He waited a 
long time for us outside a large bdfekshop and then I asked 
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THINGS ARE BETTER SINCE STALIN DIED 

him to show us Leningrad. I didn't suppose I would exchange 
more than a dozen words with him. He drove us along the 
banks of the Neva, more than a mile wide, over the Winter 
Palace embankment, then through the immense districts re- 
built since the destruction of Leningrad during the siege that 
lasted nine hundred days. 

He became lively, even critical. 

"These buildings look like public baths," he said, as we 
passed before blocks of modern flats with too many colon- 
nades and overladen with ornamentation. And as he showed 
us the first Leningrad underground station that was in the 
process of being built, he asked us what the Paris Metro was 
like. He replied thus to our description: "That's enough. 
Malenkov is right. We mustn't build any more underground 
palaces, but we must build dwellings for the working class." 
Then, pointing out a large gloomy building, he said, "That's 
where the political prisoners were held in 1917 before they 
were deported. The very next day, after the Revolution, on 
18 October, they were released." (Note : In fact it was after 
the July Revolution (Kerensky) that these prisoners of the 
Tzar regime were freed.) 

We looked at the house and I said : "And they put others 
in their place." 

Something strange happened. A silence fell. The driver 
then began to laugh, in a loud voice. Between his bursts of 
laughter, he repeated, "Millions and millions of others took 
their place." The ice was broken. 

He turned round suddenly, and for the first time we saw 
his face. 

"And Beria's disappearance," he asked. "How do you 
explain that in your country?" 

"Nobody knows in Europe. It hasn't been explained. What 
about here. . . ?" 

"We knew nothing here, we didn't read a thing in the 
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papers. One day at our political meeting, we were told he was 
a traitor. I believe he was just Stalin's best friend, his 
colleague, his right-hand man. You just can't imagine how 
afraid we all were in those years. Suppose I were to quarrel 
with you today and you go to the police and declare: 
'This is what comrade so-and-so says about the government' 
and you tell them whatever you like. Next day I am sent 
to prison. That's what used to happen. Since Stalin's death 
things are much better. Now we have hope." 

Within twenty-four hours the very same phrase had been 
uttered. "Things are much better since Stalin's death. We 
have hope." 

Then he regained possession of himself. By now it was 
dark. We were driving along the Moika Canal. 

"I've let myself chatter too much. All this must be strictly 
between ourselves. It's wiser not to speak to foreigners. I've 
already driven two or three. But there aren't many who come 
here. Have you noticed how everyone is glad to see you?" 

He sighed and added : "We are a hospitable race. We like 
to welcome our guests with the best of everything " 

Now we were outside our hotel. He turned to say good- 
bye to us. I stretched out my hand which he carried to his 
lips. This was the only time, during our stay in the U.S.S.R., 
that we saw a man kiss a lady's hand, as he would have done 
in the old days. 

'Things have been better during the last two years," 
Tamara the air-hostess told me, talking of food and clothing 
shops. 

"Two years ago you wouldn't have been able to wander 
through the town alone," observed a foreign correspondent, 
a Muscovite of twenty years' standing. "Now you can get 
shoes of all kinds," said the young hairdresser of the National 
Hotel in Moscow. "For a year now they've been building, and 
guess what? . . . houses to live in!" I was told by Dmitri 
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THINGS ARE BETTER SINCE STALIN DIED 

Illitch, a high-ranking civil engineer who happened to be 
sitting next to me at the Moscow Opera. 

These brief statements, appearing quite innocuous in 
more general conversation, when pieced together carry con- 
siderable weight. They confirm, in a less direct manner, what 
Ida and our taxi-driver had so bravely said, "Things are 
better since Stalin's death." 
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2 

Stalin Honoured: Stalinism 
Destroyed 

STALIN! He is everywhere around us. In every village his 
statue rises opposite that of Lenin. In every town he is to be 
found hewn out of stone, now sitting, now standing; some- 
times in uniform, sometimes in civilian clothes. 

His figure in marble or granite or bronze can be seen on 
the back walls of the post-offices and the local Soviets, in the 
entrance-halls of all public buildings, ministries, theatres, 
libraries and railway-stations. His portrait is exhibited amidst 
piles of fruit, sausages and vegetables, among the socks and 
the women's clothes. Busts of him adorn the booksellers' 
counters. 

You can see him in the museums, in oil or water-colour, 
mosaic or porcelain, embracing children or accepting the 
homage paid by the peoples of the U.S.S.R. He is painted on 
the plates in cheap stores, and pictured on postcards in 
colours or just black-and-white. Poems and songs invoke his 
name. His own writings are called upon to support one view 
one day and another the next; how ironic it is that his sayings 
are exploited by those newly in command to attack "the cult 
of the hero/' the "personal government of the country" and 
the "myth of the supreme, infallible leader". 

With an almost unbelievable speed and smoothness, 
Stalin has complied with the will of his successors in passing 
into that "paradise" which is reserved for the communist 
elect Marx, Engels, Lenin and he has been proclaimed 
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"the continuer of their work". In the same moment, Stalinism 
has vanished. Today it is already no more than a memory. 

Turn through the newspapers, listen to the radio, read the 
official speeches: the word "genial", which for ten years 
seemed to have become immovably fixed to Stalin's name, 
is now attached only to Lenin. The credit for winning the war, 
which was regularly accorded to "our beloved leader Stalin, 
the greatest strategist of all time" was awarded by Marshal 
Bulganin, Minister of Defence, to "the leadership of the 
glorious communist party"; and by Marshal Zhukov on 5 May, 
1954 (the anniversary of victory) to "the magnificent bravery 
of the heroes of the Soviet armies". In the 1952 edition of the 
Concise Illustrated Dictionary of the U.S.S.R., Stalin was 
described as follows : "Honoured leader, genial guide of the 
workers of the world. It was under his direct command that 
the Red Army victoriously defended the independence of the 
U.S.S R." In the 1954 edition one simply reads, "Stalin, 
disciple and companion of Lenin". 

The Stalin Constitution is nowadays known as "the Soviet 
Constitution". 

The History of the Communist Party, a pamphlet by Stalin 
of which forty million copies were printed, can no longer be 
found in the bookshops, another history of the party, recently 
issued, is offered in its place. Neither the komsomols nor the 
pioneers continue to take their oaths on the name of Stalin. 
Members of his family even General Vassili who was in 
command of air forces in the Moscow district have faded 
into obscurity. 

Still more noteworthy, many of the decisions so sweepingly 
taken by the former master of the U.S.S.R., have since been 
officially revoked. Others have been criticized, while still 
others are shown to have been mistakes, without repudiation 
or censure being allowed to cast aspersions on their author 
by name. 
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-How was this monstrous conjuring-trick performed on the 
heels of hurried obsequies (of which the film was never 
publicly shown) after so many years of adulation? How was 
Stalin so quickly tipped from history into legend? 

"On the day of his death," an eye-witness told us, "the 
Moscow crowds seemed extremely anxious. They silently 
assembled round the newspaper kiosks. In the underground 
where people are usually cautious in their speech, I heard 
someone say, 'And now the Americans are sure to attack us/ " 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women filed past 
Stalin's body in the House of Syndicates, often after waiting 
all through the night, standing in the snow and the cold. But 
they were much more worried than sad, for them, the ever- 
distant and omniscient Stalin was no longer quite human. 

"I was here in Georgia, his native country, when the news 
of his death reached us," another witness told me in Tiflis. 
"Everyone expected it yet everyone was stupefied by the 
news, as if they thought a miracle would take place at the 
last moment." 

"But in a neighbouring town a peasant festival had been 
arranged over a month before, and I was astonished to learn 
that it hadn't been called off and that the people were singing 
and dancing." 

"Stalin's last years," I was told by a neutral diplomat who 
had been in Moscow a long time, "were undoubtedly terrible 
for the people around him. He had become tyrannical, 
capricious, moody, unpredictable in fact, a megalomaniac, 
an oriental despot. From all we could gather, anyone at all 
close to him trembled at the thought of what might happen 
to him the next day. He no longer accepted advice. He only 
wanted to hear what would please him, with the result that 
only reports on matters at home as well as foreign affairs 
which supported his own view of internal problems and world 
politics were submitted for his consideration. And from this 
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arises the difficult situation he bequeathed to his successors. 
This, together with their desire never to live personally again 
through the nightmare from which they have emerged, 
is the reason for their determination never to allow one man 
to seize the reins of power." 

"One day a few weeks before the death of Stalin" an 
ambassador from the West told us, "my American and British 
colleagues were abruptly summoned to the Foreign Office. 
'You must move at once,' they were told. We will find you 
alternative accommodation, just as spacious and suitable as 
that which you occupy at the moment. You can make your 
own choice. But you can't stay where you are.' " What were 
the reasons behind this sudden change? None was given. 
The American Embassy made the move, but the British, 
established since 1936 in a magnificent house on the Moskova, 
took advantage of a change in the ownership, thus gaining a 
little time Shortly after Stalin's death, the English made 
enquiries about a new site. "But no stay where you are, 
things are fine as they are," was the reply they got What, then, 
had happened? Both the British and the American Embassies 
faced on to the Kremlin. It is more than likely that one 
morning as he rose, Stalin had been the victim of a sudden 
rage at seeing the star-spangled banner and the Union Jack, 
and had decided that the situation was intolerable and that 
the intruders should at once be told to get out of sight. 

Finally, what we were told by an intelligent working man 
summarizes best of all the feeling about Stalin which the 
Russians, more or less clearly, expressed to us. 

"For nearly a quarter of a century, Stalin showed us the 
way to build up a strong and prosperous country. What you 
see may not confirm this. But you must realize that in this 
immense country, the most backward in all Europe, he caused 
thousands of factories, canals, dams, to be constructed; he 
raised millions of serfs to the dignified status of citizens, he 
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has transformed an indolent people into a body of workers, 
he has shared out the land, mechanized agriculture, and 
enabled us to win a war against an enemy who had swallowed 
up the rest of Europe in a very short time. For thirty years he 
has made us toil and asked from us as Churchill did from 
the British in 1940 'sweat, blood and tears'. But he has made 
us proud of our country and of ourselves. He has given us a 
reason for living, which is to build a better world where our 
children will be certain to enjoy a higher level of life than 
their fathers. It was exciting, but terribly hard (he said so him- 
self one day, in a speech) 'Another people, less patient and 
long-suffering, would have overthrown the government'. But 
when the wounds of war were healed, we thought it was time 
things changed, time we were given the right to breathe a 
little." 

He stopped, as though struck by his own audacity, for he 
had said a very great deal. 

The name of Stalin is no longer spoken aloud, either in 
official speeches (obviously for political reasons) or by the 
man in the street (from a mixture of superstitious fear and 
religious sentiment). Thus it happened in a bookshop which 
was displaying a colour-print frieze of all the great men of 
the State, a little girl of six or seven ran to her mother calling, 
"Mummy, why are there four Stalins on the wall?" 

Her mother pulled her sharply by the hand and said, "Be 
quiet". 

A silence had fallen over the shop. The salesgirl, with 
troubled eyes, turned to me and continued, "Grajdanotchka 
(little comrade) you will find the history books you want on 
the third shelf to the left". 

Stalin, the great leader, is dead. But "the Stalin image" is 
alive in the depths of every heart. He has become a legendary 
figure. 

It was only a matter of eight and a half months after his 
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death in November, 1953 that Stalin was placed in the 
mausoleum where the embalmed body of Lenin lies. During 
those months the mausoleum was closed to the public. It is 
in point of fact destined to disappear altogether, for a huge 
Pantheon is going to be built in the Kremlin where Stalin 
and Lenin will rest near the funeral urns of all the communist 
leaders, either Russian or foreign, who die in the U S S.R. 
It is a rule that the chiefs of the Party shall be cremated, 
the ashes of the more famous among them are sealed in the 
walls which divide the Kremlin from the mausoleum. For the 
passer-by, memorial plaques and occasionally a bust, bear 
witness to the resting-place of, among others, Kalinin, 
Litvinov, Kameniev, Lounatcharsky, Krassin. 

Like everyone else, we visited the famous mausoleum. 
It was by no means a simple matter. It is open four times a 
week from two o'clock until four, or from four until eight, 
according to the day. Foreign delegations or foreign 
individuals (of whom there are practically none) arrange the 
day of their visit with the Intourist Office. "Thursday at four" 
was fixed for us. 

A young woman from the Office, wearing one of those 
tall felt hats (a peasant head-dress in the kokochnik style, 
dear to the people of Moscow), came with us. 

The mausoleum is situated in Red Square (so called 
perhaps because of the colour of the Kremlin walls, at the foot 
of which it lies) three hundred yards from the hotel. The short 
street leading to it, which separates Red Square from 
Moskovaya Square (where our hotel is), was barred by 
soldiers. A line of policemen stretched far down the street 
where already a mass of two or three thousand people had 
accumulated, standing two deep. 

At a word from our guide we passed through the barrier 
and took our place behind the delegates from the Indonesian 
Embassy, who had just arrived in Moscow. Custom demands 
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that the representatives of Asiatic powers and satellite 
countries should, as soon as they arrive in the capital, go and 
lay a wreath of flowers at the threshold of the mausoleum. 
That was the super queue, the line of important people who 
don't have to stand shifting from one foot to the other, waiting 
for one, two or even three hours. 

We stood in pairs in front of the mausoleum, a sort of 
marble block-house the colour of ox-blood. The Indonesians 
(men wearing silky, astrakhan caps and shining, good-quality 
shoes; women in black brocaded dresses and the mules worn 
in their land) were carrying an immense wreath of blue 
cinerarias bearing the inscription, "To the great Stalin". 

At the frame to the open door stood two six-foot soldiers 
of the Red Army with fixed bayonets, rigid and motionless. 

The soldiers led the procession, moving forward with 
slow, deliberate steps. We were chatting. The rain was falling 
gently and we were visiting this place just as any tourist 
worthy of the name visits Les Invalides or the Arc de 
Triomphe. Falling into step with the solemn tread of the 
soldiers, we advanced into the engulfing darkness. Now we 
had moved into single file and were going down a staircase. 
Nobody had the wish to talk any more; we were no longer 
tourists, we had become pilgrims. Thirteen steps of red 
marble, a landing, three more steps, a sharp turn, yet another 
thirteen steps and then we found ourselves plunged into a 
small, red vault. Everything was red, the strange light, the 
walls of marble, the glowing faces of the four giant soldiers 
standing to attention with fixed bayonets at the four corners 
of the vault. In the centre of this square space, which was 
much smaller than we had imagined it, we saw two very large 
glass cases. The light within these transparent coffins was 
intensely strong and it was this that filled the room with a 
disturbing radiance. 

In the first case, stretched out on a khaki army blanket 
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with folded hands, lay the body of Lenin in a coat, his head 
bald and hands sleek. The line of people, with the easy rhythm 
of a procession, moved silently beside his body, separated 
from it by a narrow handrail. Now we had reached his feet 
and, already indifferent to this first encounter, we were 
looking towards "the Other" lying at his side, in the second 
case. We proceeded towards him. The lower part of his body 
was hidden under a similar khaki blanket. 

At last we came up to the level of his face and his folded 
hands, little wrinkled hands with square fingers and short 
nails, the fourth finger of his left hand slightly twisted. The 
face, unlike the waxen features of Lenin, was lively, the 
bristles showing, the wrinkles at the corners of his eyes, the 
abundant and rebellious grey hair. 

He seemed to be laughing up his sleeve. He brought to 
my mind the phrase uttered on his deathbed by one of his 
fellow-comrades, Gurdjieff, the great Caucasian who mur- 
mured through the last breath he drew : "I take my leave of 
you between a pair of fine sheets. . !" 

The solemn procession was silent and sluggish in move- 
ment. Stalin was already behind us. The whole thing had 
taken only a few moments. Once more the gloomy corridors, 
the steps, and at length the sky, now clear of rain. . . . 

In Red Square the file of Soviet citizens was beginning to 
pass into the mausoleum. On that day, as on every other 
opening day for the past two years, men and women from 
every corner of the U.S.S.R. were going to live through 
moments of experience that would be hard to forget. They 
too had formed themselves into groups sometimes weeks in 
advance, to offer their homage to the "man-god". They had 
lost the altars and the images of the churches of the Kremlin, 
which had been shut against the faithful, but they had dis- 
covered a place of pilgrimage far more impressive than that 
which housed the remains of their saints. 
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No Private Life for Stalin's 
Successors 

IN THE middle of Moscow, through the windows of the 
National Hotel, we were watching lorries, cars and buses 
moving along the Ohotm Riad, to right and left of a lane 
marked out m white on the tarmac between two dotted lines. 

"What's the central lane for? It's always empty." 

"No, not always." 

Suddenly we could hear the cacophonous blare of a two- 
note hooter. The police hastened to prevent any crossing 
by pedestrians, and there passed at full speed along the 
strictly reserved lane a "Zis" that car of the highest luxury 
which is never on sale, but is put at the disposal of 
the country's leading men. It was impossible to see who was 
inside, for the windows were protected by lowered blinds. 
Next to the chauffeur sat a man with very broad shoulders, 
but already the car was far away. 

We often saw these cars, for every important street in 
Moscow has its central passage, which only very important 
people have the right to use. 

The famous "new-look" in Russian politics has not done 
much to bring the people and the rulers closer together. And 
despite an evident desire to appear more frequently in public, 
Stalin's successors are not only almost as inaccessible, but are 
certainly more mysterious, than he was. 

As soon as we arrived we went to see Mr. Kartzeff, the 
assistant director of the Press Service at the Foreign Office 
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for we were told that he was our means of obtaining the 
necessary permission to stay, move about, and visit those 
places not open to the public (even a school, a kindergarten 
or a factory). 

It is no easy matter to reach Mr. Kartzeff . Nobody, neither 
a Russian nor a foreigner, can in fact enter a ministry building 
in Moscow without the due formalities. 

First, one must discover the telephone number of the 
Foreign Office, then the number of the office of the particular 
civil servant with whom one wishes to make contact. In the 
U.S.S.R., however, no telephone directories are provided for 
the use of the general public. 

Thanks to a helpful colleague of ours we managed to 
get Mr. Kartzeff on the telephone He made an appointment 
for the following day at precisely twelve o'clock. 

The thirty floors of the Foreign Office rise proudly in the 
very centre of Moscow. It is a huge building and its appear- 
ance reminds one curiously of a New York skyscraper. The 
interior confirms this impression. 

We had hardly stepped through the doors when a young 
girl, who was obviously on the watch, approached us with 
a smile "Tovantch Lazareff? I'll take you up to Tovaritch 
Kartzeff". 

We passed beneath a vast dome supported by pillars of 
red and pink marble, on our way, according to Soviet custom, 
leaving our hats and coats in the cloakroom. Almost every- 
where policemen were on duty, clad in uniforms similar to 
those worn by the civil servants who, identity cards in their 
hands and files under their arms, were busily striding about. 

A spacious lift, the doors of which closed automatically, 
carried us swiftly to the eighth floor where our guide con- 
ducted us without delay to Kartzeff's office. 

The latter awaited us, together with a shorthand-typist 
who recorded, without the least embarrassment, the whole of 
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our conversation. To each of my requests, Kartzeff quickly 
replied, "I don't expect it's impossible. Ill find out and give 
you an answer". 

But when we innocently said, "We would also be very 
pleased if you could have a questionnaire delivered to 
Tovaritch Malenkov . . ." Kartzeff seemed to have been 
winded by a blow and the typist sat as still as a statue, her 
pencil poised in mid-air. 

But at last Kartzeff managed to say . "If you want to get 
a questionnaire to Tovaritch Malenkov, send it to him through 
the post." 

"But how and where to?" 

"Address it to him by name, quite simply, that's all I can 
tell you. But there is more chance of its reaching him if you 
telegraphed it from Paris." 

In fact, nobody knows where Malenkov lives or works 
Some say he is established in the ministerial buildings on 
Moscova Island, others that he has a "datcha", about twenty 
miles from the capital on the Archangel Road, while still others 
are convinced that he lives in one of the new blocks of flats 
set apart for members of the government, star ballerinas, 
professors and celebrated wnters. 

It is known that he received the British Ambassador, Sir 
William Hayter (the only representative of the West to have 
approached him officially) in the office that Stalin occupied 
in the Kremlin. 

At a recent diplomatic reception, Khrushchev, the third 
figure in the regime, said to the Swiss Minister : "I wonder 
why they say in bourgeois countries that Malenkov married 
my sister. I assure you that it is inaccurate and anyway, 
what leads you to suppose I have a sister?" (True, it was 
often said that Stalin was married to the sister of Kaganovitch, 
a man who only had two brothers.) 

"But who is Malenkov's wife?" asked a Dutch diplomat. 
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But Khrushchev was already in the middle of telling a 
story about the Ukraine. 

It's a strict rule that the private lives of the rulers of 
Russia remain secrets. In the end, however, quite a lot of 
things were known and circulated throughout the country 
about the wives and children of Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovitch 
and Mikoyan. No doubt many years will pass before anything 
very much is known of the younger members of the 
Praesidium. 

Yet the new masters of Russia move about and show them- 
selves more than Stalin did. Whereas the latter lived in com- 
plete isolation, in the Kremlin or at his vast mansion in 
Sotchi, we came across people who had caught sight of a 
small fat man with blue eyes and black brows, dressed in a 
close-fitting coat and wearing a soft hat, walking about the 
streets of Moscow, whom with astonishment they have 
recognized as Georgi Malenkov. But the crowds that brushed 
past him apparently did not realize that this man amongst 
them was one of the highest in the land 

Malenkov has opened exhibitions and attended parties 
and receptions given in several embassies of the people's 
democracies. Before the elections he even went to a gather- 
ing of the Communist Party in a certain district of the city. 
The attention of a Western diplomat who happened to be 
passing by was attracted by a hundred or so loafers who 
were waiting for him to emerge. He appeared, surrounded by 
bodyguards, and hurriedly climbed into his limousine, with- 
out a single cry or cheer from the crowd. 

As a rule members of the Praesidium move about in 
groups. When they go to the theatre, with the exception of 
a command performance at which they are expected, the 
protocol sends warning to the management at the very last 
minute, they arrive after the curtain has already risen and 
mingle with the shadows in the stage-boxes which are 
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reserved for them at every performance, in every auditorium. 
If the audience should happen to catch a glimpse of them, it 
generally respects their incognito and pays very little atten- 
tion. If they are present officially, they may possibly salute 
the public during the interval. In that case they will receive 
polite applause. 

We questioned many Russians, some of them officials and 
many of them diplomats. The evidence we were able to 
obtain was all perfectly consistent. Those members of the 
Praesidium who insist on stressing the collective leadership 
of the country are rarely to be seen alone, and never with 
their wives, and in private they are practically unapproach- 
able. They move only among themselves, live in their superb 
flats in Moscow which are allocated to them and possess 
"datchas" on the outskirts of the city, and others in the Crimea 
or the Caucasus. 

They each have two or three servants, a splendid car, 
numerous "soratniki" (associates) and private secretaries, five 
or six bodyguards who live for the most part within easy 
call. 

At home they entertain only colleagues of their own 
rank, personal friends whom they know to be discreet and 
sometimes distinguished philosophers, great scholars, famous 
artists and musicians who come to play for them in their 
homes. (Malenkov, it seems, is very fond of the guitar and 
the accordion.) It is said that these receptions are carried 
on in a rather stiff and formal way. 

Foreign diplomats, who until 1952 were awakened in 
the middle of the night and summoned to the ministries to 
receive official communications, often without importance or 
at the very most without urgency, now sleep peacefully in 
their beds. The ministry offices, by an order of Malenkov's, 
now close at six o'clock. Sometimes a light may be seen in 
the windows of high officials or deputy ministers until dawn. 
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But everyone is insistent that the new Soviet masters have 
decided, breaking with thirty years of revolutionary tradition, 
that they will not work after sunset; and now they spend their 
evenings (if we may dare to say it) in the most bourgeois 
manner. 
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Fifty-six Men and 
One Woman 

WESTERN diplomats will long remember the reception given 
for the corps diplomatique on 7 November, to celebrate the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the Revolution. 

Mr. Molotov had invited to his table Mr. Charles Bohlen, 
the United States Ambassador, Mr. Louis Joxe, the French 
Ambassador, Sir William Hayter, the British Ambassador, 
and the Ambassadors of China, Burma and the Argentine. An 
atmosphere of warm cordiality, even of gaiety, prevailed over 
the gathering. A great number of toasts (m vodka and 
champagne) had been drunk to peace and understanding 
between the peoples. It was a very lively party. Marshal 
Bulganin, Minister of Defence, rose for a moment and said : 
"I've celebrated this anniversary too well and I don't feel at 
all good. I'm going home . . ." 

Kaganovitch drank to "the union of the different peoples 
of the U.S.S.R " and Mikoyan shouted across to him 

"Don't forget the Georgians. ..." a remark which, coming 
so soon after the disappearance of Beria, provoked a "variety 
of reactions". 

Mr Bohlen made reference to a recent speech by Mikoyan, 
Minister of Trade, and Molotov remarked : "Well, that's the 
first person I've met who reads your speeches . . ." Mikoyan 
got his own back a few moments later when he ironically 
raised his glass to "Madame Molotov, that lady of parts whose 
assistance enabled her husband to reach a position of such 
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importance . . ." None of the guests, of course, failed to realize 
the fact that Mrs. Molotov (who was successively at the head 
of the Fishing Industry, of Clothing and of Beauty Products) 
had been moved from political life by Stalin who did not like 
her. This did not prevent anyone from laughing, least of all 
Molotov. 

Mrs. Molotov remains the one woman in the ruling team 
who sticks to her contacts with the outside world. She gives 
regular tea-parties, to which she invites the wives of the 
ambassadors of different countries represented in the U.S.S.R. 
These ladies enjoy a lively appreciation of her considerable 
intelligence and knowledge. As the result of a word from her 
many of them have been allowed to visit educational institu- 
tions, technical or social, which interested them and which 
had previously remained shut to them. 

It was on that evening when the members of the 
Praesidium unexpectedly turned up at the Vahtangov Theatre 
to applaud the Com^die-Frangaise that our Ambassador had 
the opportunity, for the first time during his two years in 
Moscow, of speaking to Malenkov. 

It is reported that this was the occasion when the Soviet 
leaders, as hosts to eight of our actors, filled them up with 
sweetmeats and thumped them heavily on the back. They 
exchanged toasts with them as they held large glasses of 
Caucasian champagne (bought at the last minute from a 
neighbouring restaurant). They thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves for more than half an hour. They made fun of what was 
thought of their regime in France, affirming their friendship, 
and making no secret of their pleasure at having at last wit- 
nessed a comic performance I 

A small but interesting incident occurred in the course of 
that evening. Mme Germaine Rouer, who was playing the 
part of Mme Jourdain in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, is in 
private life Mme Yvon Delbos, wife of the former President 
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du Conseil, a confirmed partisan of E.D.C. While he was 
talking to her, Mr. Malenkov declared : "You, Madame, you 
do not agree with your husband. You're quite right. He's the 
one who is wrong. He is completely wrong. He is behaving 
like a fool. You have great good sense, you are quite unable to 
agree with him and you should put up a fight against his 
preposterous ideas . . ." 

Mme Rouer looked aghast at the French Ambassador, for 
she had not realized that Malenkov had previously spoken 
to her fellow-performers about their parts in the play. It had 
hastily to be explained to her that Malenkov's words were 
not addressed to Mme Yvon Delbos, but to Mme Jourdain. 

This "misunderstanding" was the only awkward moment 
throughout the meeting. The nine French people present, 
whom we questioned a few minutes after they left the private 
salon adjoining the governmental stage-box, were unanimous 
in telling us that they had observed a sort of comradeship 
among the members of the Praesidmm. 

Some other foreigners, who had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the Praesidmm on the occasion of one of their visits to 
the theatre when Beria was a member, assured us a few days 
later that they had had the same impression. 

It is more difficult in the U.S.S.R. than anywhere else to 
share the secrets of the rulers, even though rumours circulate 
just as freely. Still less is it known in Russia where these 
rumours spring from, who propagates them, and if in certain 
places they are credited with being true, that is because they 
are indeed sometimes verified I 

It was whispered before our arrival in the U.S.S.R. 
that there had been a disagreement between Malenkov, 
chief of the government, and Khrushchev, undisputed 
chief of the Party. The origin of this rumour was 
perhaps to be found in the surprise with which Khrushchev's 
sharp and pessimistic speech in February on the agricultural 
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situation had been greeted, a speech which completely con- 
tradicted the statements made by Mr. Malenkov three months 
earlier on the same subject. 

But quite suddenly, on the occasion of his sixtieth birth- 
day, the Praesidium showered Khrushchev with honours and 
made this fact known in a bulletin couched in warmer and 
more cordial terms than those ordinarily used in this 
traditional type of ceremony. Khrushchev was described as 
the "glorious son of the Revolution" and the part he had 
played in improving the conditions of life among the workers 
was emphasized. The rumours immediately stopped. 

During the celebrations of 1 May we covered the whole 
of one part of the U.S.S.R. Everywhere, in the large towns, 
at the side of effigies of the four great men who were dead 
(Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin) there appeared in smaller 
sizes, portraits of the nine leading members of the Praesidium, 
in their official hierarchical order. In the villages there were 
only pictures of Lenin and Stalin to be seen, flanked by 
Malenkov on the right and Khrushchev on the left. 

Is it merely to underline more firmly the equality of the 
nine counsellors that since 9 June, 1954, the newspapers have 
taken to publishing their names in alphabetical order and no 
longer in the order of precedence established by the Supreme 
Council? Or is this sudden change, which must have made 
the diplomats in Moscow grow pale, something quite the 
reverse, the warning sign of an approaching cnsis? 

We were assured by one of the few highly placed Soviet 
people (who is closely concerned with politics and the Com- 
munist Party in particular) with whom we were able to speak 
during our visit that no fundamental lack of harmony exists 
between the members of the Praesidium since the dis- 
appearance of Beria. Malenkov was the man marked out for 
the leadership by Stalin himself ever since the nineteenth 
Party Congress, when Malenkov was chosen to make the 
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general political report. Molotov himself, for reasons of age 
and health, has always even just before Stalin's death 
declined the offer made to him to preside over the Collegiate 
intended for that autumn (1952), to take the reins of power 
should Stalin happen to disappear. As to Khrushchev, it was 
Malenkov who made him general secretary of the Party, 
without bringing any pressure to bear Beria, who had his 
personal ambitions, was alone m fighting this collective 
direction, just as he fought the inclinations of other members 
of the Praesidium, and he considered it urgently necessary 
to encourage every citizen to work and struggle for the build- 
ing up of Socialism by considerably increasing the production 
of consumable goods. 

Declarations of this type may be received sceptically. The 
facts that we were able to prove credit them, at all events, 
with more truth than the contradictory books we have read 
about the Soviet directors on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

As far as we are concerned as chance spectators, and 
judging by the conversations we have been able to have with 
Russians, it is certainly true that they place a great deal of 
faith in their new governors. 

For one thing the Kremlin, symbol of the omnipotence of 
the central power, has ceased to be a sacrosanct and inacces- 
sible place. A large shop, the "GounT, has been opened right 
opposite in the Red Square. The public has been permitted 
and even encouraged to visit the old fortress on certain days, 
and it has now been turned into a proper historical museum 
Even better, the gloomy and silent precincts, where the police 
used to clear the corridors of even the highest officials when 
Stalin was walking from one room to another, have echoed 
on several occasions to songs and dance music and were 
illuminated with gay lamps when Malenkov, Khrushchev, 
Voroshilov and other members of the government came to 
open the dances given for the young people of the U.S.S.R. 
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Shvernik, Minister of Labour, sat at the head of an enormous 
banquet for the representatives of the Communist Parties, 
and the progressive organizations of the entire world. 

The central power which for a third of a century had 
heard the voice of the people only through the official reports 
of zealous civil servants, has now come down to paying visits 
to places of work Malenkov and Khrushchev have several 
times appeared unexpectedly at the 'Icolkhozes" where they 
had been informed that the situation was bad. It is affirmed 
that they questioned peasants chosen at random on their 
tour, asking them to make their complaints and to point out 
the imperfections of the system, even if their statements con- 
tradicted the official reports of their superiors. 

It is also reported in some detail how they went in a 
similar way to a tractor factory in the suburbs of Moscow 
quite without warning and inspected it from top to bottom, 
questioning even the humblest workman, and how on the 
very next day they took decisions that satisfied the workers, 
whose complaints up to that time had gone no further than 
the manager's office. 

These stories may perhaps be taken as not quite accurate. 
But m any case they seem to be known and believed through- 
out the country. 

It is a fact that the people are a little less afraid of war and 
of the police, and that they find there are more things to 
buy in the shops ! 

It is also a fact that the new regime, even though it con- 
tinues imperturbably to affirm that the U.S.S.R. "is far and 
away the most powerful country in the world", lets no occasion 
slip by for underlining the fact that everything is far from 
being perfect, and that the standard of living enjoyed by its 
people is in urgent need of being raised, of which everyone 
was aware in Stalin's time, but which everyone was none the 
less forbidden to discuss. 
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"What do you think of Malenkov?" a Western Ambassador 
suddenly asked his chauffeur the other day, simply to see 
if for the first time he would reply to a political question. 

His answer came at once. 

"Joseph Vissarionovitch (Stalin) did much for the U.S.S.R., 
Georgi Maximilianovitch (Malenkov) wants to do much for 
the Soviet people." 

This opinion seemed to be shared by all the Russians to 
whom we spoke. 

Since 27 April, 1954, the Soviet government has consisted 
of fifty-seven members, including three high officials and the 
secretary of the Supreme Soviet Praesidium (I. N. Pegov), all 
of whom have the rank of minister but not the title, the three 
officials are the President of the State Committee for Con- 
struction (Sokoloy), the Head of State Security (Serov) and 
the President of the State Bank (Popov). 

The previous administration, formed on the day after 
Stalin's death, had only twenty-nine members. In fact political 
power rests entirely in the hands of the members of the 
Collegiate which assumes direction of the State. This 
Collegiate (known inaccurately but currently as the Govern- 
ment Praesidium) counts among its members, in the order 
of precedence laid down at a recent meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet : President of the Council, Mr. Malenkov; first Vice- 
President of the Foreign Office, Molotov; first Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, Khrushchev; 
President of the Supreme Soviet Praesidium, Marshal 
Voroshilov, first Vice-President, Minister of National Defence, 
Marshal Bulganin; first Vice-President without portfolio, 
Kaganovitch; Vice-President Minister of Trade, Mikoyan; 
Vice-President responsible for Planning, Saburov; Vice- 
President Pervukhin; Vice-President Tevossian; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Minister of Machine Production, Malyshev; and Vice- 
President Kosygin. 
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Apart from the members of the Collegiate, the ministers 
are simply directors of ministries, charged with the admini- 
stration of their departments. In practice all the branches of 
national activity and every kind of concern are directly 
dependent on the ministries. 

There is only one woman in the government: Maria 
Kourigma, Minister of Public Health since 3 March, 1954, a 
doctor of medicine, a member of the central committee of the 
Communist Party, who had previously held the same office 
in the government of the Republic of Russia. 

The Union of Soviet Republics is composed of sixteen 
federated republics, each with its own government and 
Council of Soviets. 

The Supreme Soviet (Parliament) consists of two cham- 
bers . the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, 
which meet once a year in Moscow for a session lasting a few 
days. All they do, in fact, is to ratify the decisions of the 
government. Its members are elected from a single list. 
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5 
Voices in the Night 

IT is difficult for a foreigner to have a conversation with a 
Soviet citizen Diplomats and correspondents living in 
Moscow agree unanimously on this point 

Henri Shapiro, who represented the United Press in 
Moscow for twenty years and who married a Russian, wrote 
on his return "The Soviet rulers consider the average 
foreigner visiting or living in Moscow as an enemy, a potential 
if not an actual spy, whose liberty should be restricted " 

Michel Gordey, who travelled in Russia in 1950 and who 
speaks fluent Russian, was always escorted by one or two 
interpreters. When he pointed out that their presence was 
useless as he spoke the language, the answer was "Precisely", 
and someone from the Intourist Office dogged him every- 
where That was in the time of Stalin 

We were able to go about alone, and most of the Russians 
with whom I spoke and came in contact knew from my clothes 
and short hair that I was a Frenchwoman. But in April, 1954, 
the presence of the Comedie-Fran9aise had brought a kind 
of truce into being and had aroused a curiosity about every- 
thing that was French 

The official Press (there is only an official Press m the 
U.S.S R ) gave prominent attention to our company The 
members of the Praesidium themselves had come to applaud 
it and Pravda had reported this exceptional event on its 
front page. 

We took advantage of the relaxed restrictions With our 
friends Robert Kemp, Jean-Jacques Gautier, Claude Benedict, 
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Louis Martin-Chauffier, Jean Guignebert and others of our 
famous actors, we had become persona grata with officials 
as well as with the public. 

For several weeks the two words "Comedie-Fran9aise" 
(pronounced in Russian) were a key for us to the opening of 
many doors. 

For the general public, therefore, there was no risk 
attached to approaching any of these French people, saying 
"Comedie Francess" and paying a polite compliment in 
Russian, with the certainty that it would not be understood, 
the exchange was limited to reciprocal smiles, greetings and 
warm handshakes 

The fact that I spoke Russian made a lot of difference ! 

On my first night in Moscow I expenenced a dramatic 
moment. A crowd shivering under the rain and in the wind, 
clustered round the stage door, had been waiting two hours 
for the end of Tartuffe. Accompanied by one of the young 
actors, Jean Piat, we were walking through the crowd when 
all of a sudden a small, unshaven man popped up close to us 

The collar of his threadbare overcoat was turned up, and 
his shapeless hat was squashed down on his head He drew a 
hand from his pocket, touched Jean Piat on the arm and said 
"Vous, Francess, vous, Francess!" 

Jean Piat nodded. 

"M oi, frere Pans, frere, frere," he repeated, his eyes full 
of tears, desperately searching through his small stock of 
French words. 

I asked him gently in Russian "You have a brother in 
Paris? Tell me what you want to say." 

"Yes, my little brother, I loved him. I used to dress him, 
I brought him up. He has gone." 

Then suddenly his expression froze. He stared at me. He 
had only just realized that I had spoken to him and that he 
had answered me in Russian. He took a step back. 
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**You are from here/* he said in a changed tone. 

"No, no, I assure you, I am French/' 

"Then why do you speak Russian like that?" 

"I learnt Russian when I was a girl, believe me. Tell me 
what you want us to do for you/* 

The man was still gazing at me anxiously. He bristled with 
suspicion. He shook his head and, wagging his finger at me, 
he went on : "Niet, niet, vi rousskaya" (You are Russian) as if 
he were saying, "You are the devil/' 

He must have taken me for an agent provocateur or a spy. 
And still walking backwards, he disappeared into the crowd. 

I felt guilty for not having known how to convince him 
and distressed that I was unable to take back a message of 
affection to the brother in Paris, the brother who may possibly 
read this book. All I know of him is his telephone exchange, 
which is Suffren. He spoke to me in the Cocktail Hall. The 
Cocktail Hall is the name given to the only bar that exists in 
Moscow. It is an immense place, in the style of the 'twenties 
on two floors, with counters and tall, dark stools, a dozen little 
tables where men and women drink cocktails that have a base 
of vodka, together with sweet liqueurs (there is no whisky 
or gin). 

We spent several evenings there, perched on the stools. 
I hoped to find myself next to a chatty neighbour (after two 
or three Russian cocktails one soon becomes talkative). 

On our first visit I saw a man about fifty years old moving 
nervously about at the end of the counter. Obviously he 
wanted to come and talk to me. His neighbour restrained him. 
Both of them had drunk more than one glass. 

Eventually the man made an approach to me. He talked 
of Moli&re and Corneille, raved about my Russian and assured 
me several times that he found me charming. Throwing a 
glance over the bar to make sure the barmaid wasn't there, he 
said to me : "Is life in Paris nice?" 
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I told him it was. He sighed. He asked me again why and 
how I had learnt Russian and if I had been to the U.S.S.R. 

before. "No," I said, it was my first visit . . f I lived in Paris 

I was French. 

"I have a brother in Paris. I'd very much like . . /' 

Then he returned to his place, but I had already learnt 
a lesson. I didn't want to question him at all. I didn't want to 
frighten him. 

A short-sighted, whiskery young man came across to talk 
to me about Russian cigarettes and ask me my opinion of 
them. Had I tried the "Duchesse Flor" brand? 

When I answered in the negative, he protested and told 
me they were Stalin's favourite brand. If I would stay in the 
Cocktail Hall just another fifteen minutes, he would go and 
fetch me a packet from the tobacconist's in Gorki Street. 

He disappeared. My original questioner returned to the 
charge. Once more he spoke of Tartuffe and the subtlety of 
our actors' performance. As soon as the attentive barmaid 
who had been near us moved away, he whispered quickly, 
"No, I can't tell you anything. It's useless to talk of these 
things." 

He hesitated and I was silent. At length he raised his head 
and asked me if there really was a Suffren telephone exchange 
in Paris. 

I believe he was going to tell me the number. He himself, 
no doubt, also thought so. But the barmaid returned. He 
exclaimed "Ah, Moliere!" And with a wide gesture of the 
hand, as though he were brushing aside a nightmare, he went 
back to his place and was taken away by his impatient and 
worried companion who had come to fetch him and who 
led him off by the elbow. 

A moment later I watched him order a drink. He raised 
it in my direction, drank it in a single draught and went on 
staring at us. His eyes were full of tears. 
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The only message I took back to Paris was destined for a 
certain M. W. . . . I have not yet succeeded in finding him. 
The publishers of art editions where he worked went out of 
business a few years ago. A visitor to the Moscow Museum 
approached me in the gallery of French painting and asked 
me if I liked Van Gogh, Gauguin and Matisse. He spoke a 
very pretty French with the slightest accent. Lowering his 
voice, he suddenly said to me: "Do you know of the X 
editions. . . ? When you get home, if you can, try to find 
M. W. . . . and just tell him that his sister is well." 
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6 

With Dmitri lUitch 
at the Opera 

I LEFT friends behind me in Russia. I often think of them. 
And I am sure they think of me. Dmitri Illitch was an impor- 
tant person, a "high-ranking technical official". He was the 
only one to tell me his Christian name, the name of his patron 
saint and his family name. He was also the only one to turn 
up for an appointment. No Russian ever keeps an appointment 
which he makes with a foreigner in a happy mood. An appoint- 
ment can be a trap. Dmitri Ilhtch was sitting on my left at 
the Bolshoi Theatre (the Moscow Opera) when I went with 
some colleagues to hear Les Decembristes (music by 
Chaporin, book adapted from a story by Alexis Tolstoi. Pro- 
duced in April, 1953). This opera recounts the heroic odyssey 
of the young revolutionary nobleman who, oil 11 December, 
1825, hatched a plot against Tzarist despotism. Their rising 
was violently suppressed by Nicholas I. Some of them 
perished in battle, others were hanged, some were deported 
to Siberia. But the Russians did not forget them. Their names 
and their brave deeds have been celebrated in literature for 
the past fifty years. 

Dmitri Illitch spoke to me, naturally enough, of the 
quality of the Th^&tre-FranQais, then of the beauties of the 
Moscow Opera House, with its boxes decorated with gold 
leaf and untouched since 1870. He told me that the precious 
balconies are covered with dust sheets as soon as the audience 
has departed, and that charwomen wash the floor of the 
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entrance hall and the foyer the minute the curtain rises so 
that the theatre may look clean for the interval. 

He pointed out to me the most famous singers, advising me 
to come and hear Borodin's Prince Igor. Then he asked me 
some questions about France. He was sorry that Molotov was 
so little regarded there. He spoke bitterly of Robert Schuman 
and Georges Bidault and happily of the anniversary of 
L'Humanit6 : "Fifty years old last week, isn't that right?" he 
said. I confessed my ignorance. He was clearly an assiduous 
reader of Pravda, which gives very little news from France, 
except that which concerns the Party. 

At last he asked me the one question that haunts all 
Russians of whatever rank : 

"Do you think America will go to war?" 
He looked tired. He had come from Kiev where he was 
an administrative engineer in a large electrical plant. He was 
to go to Peking, he told me with a deep sigh. He had no wish 
to go to Peking, but a mission was a mission. He would be 
there for a year, with the title of technical adviser. His wife, 
whom he had left near Kiev, would probably join him there. 
In Moscow for a few days, he was living with his parents 
("They're watching Tartufe on television," he told me.) He 
spent his days at the ministry. 

Relaxed and self-confident, he smiled in the darkness. He 
was not afraid to gossip with me. During the interval we went 
with our colleagues into the foyer. I looked at him. He was a 
man of about fifty, who, like many Russians, looked older 
than his years. Fleshy, pale, with sad, brown eyes, he was 
wearing a grey suit too square at the shoulders. With his dark- 
coloured shirt he wore a threadbare and pointed collar, and 
a tie of bright green silk. He had come to the Opera by him- 
self. His friend and colleague, an engineer who had accom- 
panied him to Moscow, had gone to bed without his dinner, 
in disappointment at failing to secure seats for the perfor- 
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mances of the Com6die-Franaise. I offered to get him two 
seats. He seemed delighted and incredulous. 

"Are you sure? Can you really?" 

He asked me if I was staying at the National (the number- 
one hotel, the one used by foreigners of note) and told me 
he had lunched there with friends the day before. 

I asked him cautiously where and how I would be able to 
give him the tickets. 

"Wait a moment," he replied. "We must think about 
that. . . ." 

Then he was thinking aloud : "No, we can't meet in the 
restaurant of the National. It's an unhealthy place. You may 
not realize it, but all those men downstairs are there to keep 
watch." 

I questioned him. Was it forbidden to speak to foreigners? 

"No, it isn't forbidden. But it isn't encouraged either." 

He was plainly not scared of being seen with me in the 
theatre, but he preferred to be wary He asked me what I 
did for a living. I replied that I was in the fashion business. 

"Do you find Russian women very badly dressed?" 

I told him that I liked to be honest, and that I found the 
women very badly dressed. 

"That's my opinion too," he said. "We have no sense of 
style. My wife needs a new spring coat. Perhaps you have a 
fashion picture of one?" 

I promised him a picture. 

At the beginning of the third act, my neighbour leaned 
towards me. 

"You will now see," he whispered, "that the last two 
scenes are very painful, very painful." 

He turned his head away as the curtain rose on the hide-, 
out scene; Rilliev, the hero of the rising, condemned to death 
or deportation, bids his friends farewell in the presence of 
the guard. 
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"Are they going to torture him?" I asked, disturbed, and 
equally ready to turn my head. 

"No, no," he replied. "Those miserable revolutionaries 
are going to be deported to Siberia." 

He laid the accent on the word Siberia. I asked him the 
question: "Where do they take them nowadays?" 

He looked at me nervously, searched for an answer and 
finally said: "Nowadays it is different not a question of 
revolutionaries, but of counter-revolutionaries, or robbers or 
murderers." 

The following scene showed the undergrowth of a forest 
through which the young convicts, hung with chains, were 
painfully advancing. My neighbour's head was still turned 
away from the stage. He seemed to be suffering. I leaned 
towards him. "Why are you so troubled? Do these scenes 
awaken memories for you?" 

He sighed and answered in a heavy voice : "I'm so tired 
of all this. I've fought in the war, I've seen thousands of the 
wounded, the dying and the dead. What a war that was. . 
He stopped for a moment, collected his thoughts and con- 
cluded: "And to think that we were fighting for Liberty." 

He pronounced Liberty (svoboda) with careful emphasis 
on each syllable, with sarcasm and despair. 

At the end of the performance he asked if I would like 
him to show me Moscow and whether we could meet (with 
the Tartuffe tickets) at the Moskva Hotel. 

"You'll find a big entrance hall with large armchairs. You 
will sit down and wait for me to come to you. There's a lot 
of coming and going, and no watching. Nobody will pay any 
attention to you. Is five o'clock suitable? I'll leave my office 
an hour earlier." 

Never had I waited at a rendezvous with such anxiety of 
mind. Would he come? Now that he had given me his name, 
now that he knew mine, would he have the courage to see 
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me once more? He had displayed considerable trust in me 
and seemed happy to have thrashed out problems that were 
of some concern to him. I was convinced he would turn up. 

At five in the afternoon I entered the hall of the Moskva 
Hotel, a huge square building, twenty years old and standing 
almost opposite the National, reserved for delegations from 
the Russian republics or officials on their way through the city. 
I was wearing flat heels to pass unnoticed. The vast marble 
hall was full of heavy, silent men who wore dark caps and 
black overcoats down to their ankles. There were no women. 
There was a newspaper kiosk and a cigarette counter. 

I sat down in a large, leather armchair, the two tickets for 
Tartuffe in my hand. I was very frightened and I had very 
little time. Pierre's plane arrived at five-forty. Sitting in other 
chairs or leaning against the marble pillars, other men were 
waiting with expressionless faces. A deep silence reigned. 
From time> to time, someone went up to someone else, shook 
his hand and disappeared. 

I realized that the hall of the Moskva was a sort of meeting 
place for the lost in the centre of Moscow. And I felt homesick 
for the Gare St. Lazare with its life, the noise and the friendly 
smiles, they all seemed so far away. 

I saw a man coming towards me. He was wearing a heavy 
overcoat and a black felt cap pulled over his eyes. He might 
have been Malenkov's brother! 

I barely recognized Dmitri Illitch. His face was impassive 
and he did not take off his cap when he shook my hand. I 
held the two tickets out to him. He glanced all round, but no 
one was interested in us. 

"Are you sure I won't have any trouble in this box?" he 
asked. 

I assured him he would have none and told him I had to 
rush straight to the airport to meet the rest of the French 
party. 
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"Can you come back, at the same time tomorrow?" he 
asked, still with the face I didn't know (his second face): 
stern and inscrutable. 

"Yes, of course/' 

But I already knew I was lying. I was in a hurry to get 
away. We parted at the entrance to the hall without a word 
and without shaking hands. I watched him walk away; he 
strode off heavily, hands in his pockets. He did not turn 
round. The next day I was the one who failed to carry out 
the arrangement, but when I heard a member of the Thatre- 
Frangaise asking, "Who were the two important Russians in 
the official box last night who seemed so delighted to be 
there?" I felt much less guilty. 
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7 
The Stampede in the Shops 

THE supervisor was a very tall girl in a black skirt and a 
colourful jumper. She swept towards us from the depths of 
the china and glass shop, preceded by the glasscutter whom 
we had disturbed at his work. He was inscribing "To dear 
mama, 1 May, 1954" on the bottom of an ashtray. 

The "supervisor" said that they were out of stock at the 
moment, but would be receiving more goods tomorrow from 
the factory (the "Lomonosoff" factory, the ex-imperial manu- 
facturer of porcelain) which was nearly twenty miles from 
Leningrad, in particular, they would be getting in the famous 
many-coloured biscuit-ware statuettes of the heroes, Gogol 
and Pushkin. 

The next day at noon, we arrived at the shop at the same 
moment as the crates. A little salesgirl muffled up in a woollen 
shawl, placed before us the parcels wrapped in thick grey 
paper. 

We were in Leningrad with the Comedie-Frangaise, and 
the "supervisor" had gone to a great deal of trouble to ensure 
that the goods arrived in time (we were leaving for Moscow 
two hours later) so that we could take back to Paris, via 
Moscow, some samples of their production 

In a few seconds we were literally submerged by a crowd 
of women who were prowling about the shop. 

At the unwrapping of every parcel, they cried "Oh" and 
"Ah", looked at the price, sighed, jostled one another and 
whispered, "They're foreigners. Look at everything they're 
being shown". 
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Some of them grumbled, others said in a patronizing way, 
"Careful you'll squash them. You can see they're French 
people guests so let them choose." 

There were about fifty women, quivering with curiosity 
and greed. You would have thought it was Christmas in a toy- 
shop full of children. We bought Bobchinski and Dobchinski 
in red and white glass, the two inseparable friends of Gogol's 
Revizor, and a Pushkin child and dreamer, a small fisher-girl 
in peasant costume. But we didn't purchase Stalin or 
Oulanova in her ballet-frock I 

Two or three women bought little Pushkins, the fisher- 
girl, and a pitcher in orange, green and gold. 

What happened in the china shop takes place every day 
in all the shops of Moscow as well as Leningrad. The shops 
and the "Univermag" (stores) are invaded by a public which 
is not yet blase and shows itself eager to buy 

Today the Soviet factories, those of the satellite countries 
and even of Western Europe, are regularly bringing goods 
to shop counters which used to be empty. 

We noticed Bohemian crystal, Polish porcelain, knitted 
gloves from Hungary, rayon from France and Belgium and 
even castor-sugar from Britain. The women are now taking 
a new interest in their appearance. 

We saw them standing in patient queues at the print 
dress and print dressing-gown departments of a big store. 
Two salesgirls were allowing the customers to enter one at 
a time. Frequently the precise colour or size could not be 
offered. It was nearly seven o'clock (the stores close at eight) 
and the salesgirl said, "Come back tomorrow when we open 
at nine we will be getting a new delivery." 

Women who in many cases had waited for more than an 
hour replied : "Right, we'll be back tomorrow." 

Every morning, in the "Univermags" of Russian towns, 
millions of identical frocks come into the off-the-peg depart- 
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ments. The same dress, in rayon, satin or artificial silk in 
gaudy reds and blues and greens, is to be found in Moscow 
and in Tiflis. The same handbag made of cardboard, the same 
wine-red or spinach-green hat with a high crown, are available 
on the shores of the Black Sea, at Sotchi, and on the banks of 
the Neva, in Leningrad. 

But neither the uniformity nor the poor quality of the 
material damps the enthusiasm of women starved for many 
long years of the pleasures of buying, and decking themselves 
out with clothes. 

I saw groups of women clustered motionless for hours 
round displays of matenal and fashion pictures. They were in- 
volved in arguments over questions of pleats, tailored collars, 
the shades of mauve, "so pretty but so unflattering". Another 
day I watched two women who caused a senous bottleneck 
at the door of a large shop. Quite oblivious of everyone else, 
they were describing with much gesticulation the positioning 
of flares and the length of sleeves 1 

At the Htfuse of Fashion where thirty men and women 
designers create model clothes (of which only the patterns 
are sold), a crowd gathers twice a day to watch the fashion 
shows. We attended one of these functions in a group. About 
two hundred women (working women, factory-girls, house- 
wives and peasants of every age) went into raptures as each 
new model made her appearance. 

A murmur of admiration passed through the audience at 
the introduction of the first evening dress, long, black and 
modest though it was. None of the women present had ever 
seen one. Without a doubt, a new age was dawning. 

Malenkov himself had said in a speech during the session 
of the Fifth Congress of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., 
"We have the means of producing good and beautiful 
materials, smart clothes of good quality, practical and elegant 
shoes/' These words did not fall on deaf ears. Soviet women 
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want to "dress up" and the only limit to their craze for buying 
is their money. When they have the money they will buy 
anything. 

We visited three or four jewellers in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. These shops, with their oak panelling and red plush 
curtains, are patently unchanged in their furnishing since the 
time of the former regime. On the other hand, both goods and 
customers have changed. A drab crowd gathers to admire 
and (rarely) to buy the imitation antique, silver-gilt knives 
and forks (1,500 roubles), the pair of silver coffee cups (a 
couple in their forties carried one away in our presence for 
3,500 roubles), the large porcelain vases, recently made but 
old-fashioned in design, for 2,800 roubles) 

We also found there some stones from the Urals mounted 
like jewels (amethyst or topaz or onyx) for between 1,000 or 
1,500 roubles, silver rings, brooches and artificial ear-rings, 
enamelled goblets, hand-painted papier-mache boxes (from 
100 to 1,000 roubles) and small round discs of gold of the 
kind used by dentists. As a craft, it is practically extinct. A 
few rare craftsmen are retained throughout Russia, styled 
"witnesses'*, who produce a few hand-made goods. But there 
is little to tempt a Frenchman in search of local colour, it's all 
either too dear or too ugly 

"Dorogo" ("How expensive ! ") is a word that is frequently 
heard. In April the reduction of twenty-five per cent on 
Kapron stockings (a kind of rayon) provoked a stampede of 
shoppers Stockings cost between fifteen and thirty-five 
roubles a pair, and they are now being made with fancy seams 
and heels in a nylon fairly similar to ours. 

The shop called "Gifts" is also one which is full of 
customers. We believed we would find goods of superior 
quality there, but we saw the same papier-mache boxes, the 
same little bottles of perfume (there are five or six varieties 
called "Red Star" or "Night in Moscow" that have a dull and 
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lingering scent) and sticks of orange lipstick packed in tiny 
green or blue plastic tubes. 

At this shop we also came across men's shirts in slate-blue 
striped material with soft and pointed collars, and lampshades 
made from a thick orange material like slices of melon. These 
orange lampshades, in the style of about 1910, were to be seen 
in all the shops. The thing that strikes the window-shopper in 
Russia most of all is the total absence of anything modern. 
There is not a single vase, lamp, cup, piece of pottery or chair 
that gives the impression of having been made after 1910. 

Nor is the contemporary note ever struck in decoration or 
architecture, in the applied as well as the pure arts. This 
youthful people, busy with its evolution, believing itself so 
far ahead of the world, lives in fact in the traditional bour- 
geois surroundings of fifty years ago, surroundings which have 
long since been abandoned in France. For the poor as well 
as the rich, curtains are made of plush, chairs are covered 
with antimacassars and paintings are always variations on 
the "keep-that-schoolgirl-look" theme, the famous Palmolive 
advertisement of twenty-five years ago, the only difference 
being that the romantic young lady of the advertisement has 
been replaced by a land-girl, and the gipsy by an old patriot 
brandishing a sickle or a warrior with moustaches ! 

We visited the "Gastronomes" (the food shops) that kept 
on display behind glass-panelled counters, dressed and 
adorned with coloured cardboard victuals, a wide variety of 
smoked fish, caviare, a few kinds of sausage, jam and honey. 
The same variety was to be found in the baker's shops; 
appetizing types of bread and small, heavy and dry cakes. The 
greengrocers, the butchers and the fresh fish shops receive 
their quotas irregularly. The arrival of a consignment of 
oranges gives rise to one of the innumerable queues with 
which the Moscow streets are full. 

Last of all in this street are the shops that sell vanilla ice- 
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cream, as creamy and delicious as you could wish, they do 
excellent business, winter and summer alike. The salesgirls do 
not appear to be interested in the problem of good business. 
They are often indifferent, even unpleasant, for competition 
plays no part. The woman in the shop next door is offering 
the same wares, and in the end it's the government that 
takes all. 

The bookshops (they are all called "knigui", meaning 
"books") are the gayest shops in Moscow. First, because a 
wall covered with bookshelves cannot be ugly, second, be- 
cause they are filled with hosts of schoolchildren and students; 
third, because the assistants are courteous and quick to serve. 

Young Russian people liberally buy books that are bound 
and illustrated and cost very little. From time to time one may 
come across heavy albums with coloured reproductions of 
Armenian cloths or Byzantine monuments. They are both 
rare and expensive. 

But gramophone records, even more than books, attract 
the interest of large crowds. After queuemg up like everyone 
else, we listened to records until we could listen no more. 

The choice lay between classical music, contemporary 
Russian music and popular songs, of which the Russians have 
always been extremely fond. When I asked the girl if she 
had "Otchi tchornia" (Black Eyes), she replied charmingly : 
"Oh no, it's a long time since we had any gipsy songs . . ." 
Instead she suggested songs sung by Ludmilla Rouslanova 
and Vertinski, the two most popular stars of the moment. 

(Note : Having lived for a long while in exile, mostly 
in Paris where he enjoyed popularity in the Russian night- 
clubs of Montmartre, Vertinski has returned to the 
U.S.S.R. In spite of his age, his first appearance was a 
considerable triumph.) 

Depending on its size, a long-playing record costs between 
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seven and twelve roubles, which is about a thirtieth of the 
price of a pair of shoes in Russia, whereas in France such a 
record costs the same as a pair of court shoes. 

The chemists of Moscow or Leningrad strongly suggest 
the magician's cell. Sitting crushed against one another on 
the benches, women in shawls and men in threadbare over- 
coats seemed to be settled there for ever. We wondered what 
this black and silent mass of people were waiting for. The 
answer came to us one day when, having caught influenza, I 
asked the young woman placed at the service of foreigners 
at the National Hotel to put me in touch with a good doctor. 

Two hours later a woman doctor dressed as a nurse came 
to my bedside. She came from the Polyclmic No. 1, which was 
reserved for foreign visitors and important governmental 
figures (it was apparently at this Polyclmic that Stalin was 
looked after and died). After drawing up an exhaustive chart 
of all my illnesses and a conscientious examination, she gave 
me a prescription, drops for the nose with a foundation of 
penicillin and aspirin. The prescription was taken to the 
chemist in Gorki Street at eleven-thirty in the morning. But 
it was not until eight at night that the small bottle (without the 
droppmg-tube, for these are not provided by the chemists) 
arrived at my bedside 

The overworked chemists are quite unable to make up 
the prescriptions rapidly (pharmaceutical preparations do 
not exist, nor does paraffin oil or glycerine, but one does find 
glass bottles of leeches and numerous medicinal herbs), and 
the people wait for hours for the arrival of their medicine. 
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8 
A Satisfied Man 



THE man stopped, gave an astonished look at Helene and 
smiled. Her well-cut costume and her high-heeled shoes 
seemed to him to give her the look of a visitor from another 
planet ! 

He was a tall, ginger-haired young fellow (as a rule, the 
people of Moscow are small and dumpy) with a good-natured 
face. Wearing a cap, a green shirt, bell-bottomed trousers, 
down-at-heel shoes of yellow goatskin, and a long coat of 
light threadbare wool, he looked so much like all the others 
that nothing would have brought him to our notice, but for 
his expression of surprise. 

It is hard to distinguish an individual from this uniform 
crowd in its greys and blacks that moves with heads bent. 
Sometimes the eye falls on a fur cap or a white peasant scarf 
tied under the chin or a pair of leather boots that come up to 
the knees or "valinka" (traditional Russian felt boots). But 
there's rarely a bright colour to be seen, nor the shapely figure 
of a young woman or girl to make you look at her. 

Often you see soldiers in khaki uniforms, or in green or 
blue, and peasants dressed in coats of padded cotton. There 
are few couples, just groups of men and groups of women. 
Many of the people are carrying cumbersome parcels wrapped 
in canvas or thick paper and items of furniture, or clutch in 
their arms strange, elongated bundles : garnet-red satin eider- 
downs in which a tiny crack reveals the face of a baby. 

Children old enough to walk are rarely seen in the streets. 
They are usually clad in coats with pointed hoods, made of 
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deep red or royal blue teddy-bear material. Sometimes the 
human wave turns aside to avoid a queue of several hundred 
people waiting in front of a butcher's or a greengrocer's 
shop. On the other hand, a mass of people moves away from 
the main current to enter a big store. It is very rare for an 
isolated individual to become detached from this human 
mass. We were thus regarding our stranger with a surprise 
equal at least to his own. 

We were standing at the corner of Gorki Street and 
Okotniki Riad, one of the most crowded places in the centre 
of Moscow. The traffic is denser here than elsewhere (rather 
like that of a large French town, Bordeaux or Lille for 
example), and the cars are dnven extremely fast. A system of 
green and red lights, similar to ours, controls the traffic. But 
the trolleybuses, which take right-angle turns without slowing 
down at all, even if the light shows red, struck us as most 
dangerous. 

The well-drilled public, however, awaits the green light 
before making use of the crossing that is marked out in white 
on the street. The circulation of traffic is complicated by a 
system of signals whose directions vary for every district. 
Imagine at Hyde Park Corner a car coming from Knights- 
bridge having to go to Piccadilly Circus in order to turn down 
Park Lane 1 Left turns are forbidden ! 

We had been in Moscow only a short time. The road 
seemed empty. We started to move across it. Immediately a 
militiaman (that's what they call a policeman) m a long navy 
greatcoat with red braid, wearing helmet and boots, blew 
his whistle, came towards us and grumbled, "So this is the 
way you disturb public order? You must cross by the pedes- 
trian crossings." 

We protested our ignorance. 

"Even if you've only been in Moscow two hours," he said, 
"you should know the rules." 
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When we reached the other pavement, we realized that 
our stranger had followed us. He smiled at us again in a more 
friendly way. 

But we only became aware of his presence again much 
later, in a street that was more or less deserted. He glanced 
to his right, to his left, and behind. Then, approaching Helene 
whom he had heard speaking Russian, he asked the question 
we had heard so many times during our visit : "What dele- 
gation do you belong to?" 

The possibility that people who come from abroad do not 
form part of a body of any kind never suggests itself to a 
Russian. When he learnt that we were French, his expression 
brightened with sympathy. "France is a very beautiful 
country, isn't it? But we know how unhappy you are." 

"Unhappy. . . ?" 

"Yes, what with your ration cards, your unemployed, your 
illiterates . . ." 

Before we had time to answer, he asked us with sudden 
pride, "And what do you think of Moscow?" 

That is how we made the acquaintance of the average 
Russian, born with the Revolution he was thirty-six years 
of age, a married electrician and the father of two children. 

He liked foreigners, was afraid of being seen while talking 
quite freely with them, but was inquisitive about them. At 
the end of an hour's easy, unguarded conversation, we still 
did not know his name, but we had learnt a good many other 
things. 

He worked eight hours a day, six days a week and rested 
on Sundays, but his wife, who was employed in commerce, 
worked eleven hours daily for two days running, resting on the 
third. Thus they could spend only one day of rest together 
every three weeks. But on Sundays in Moscow all the shops 
are open until nine o'clock and the food shops until eleven 
o'clock. 
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The mother-in-law looked after the children. The five of 
them lived in two rooms. The apartment was not very large, 
but there was a shower cubicle on the landing, central heat- 
ing, and a kitchen shared with a neighbour who worked in 
the same workshop as himself. His wife and he had met after 
the war, in which they had both served, he in the regular 
army where he had been wounded, she with the partisan 
groups that helped in the defence of the capital. We met him 
on his way from work, doing some shopping, but he was not 
in a hurry because his wife would not reach home until 
later, she also had to do some shopping on leaving her work. 
At midday he had a meal in one of the many snack-bars. His 
wife lunched at the canteen for shopworkers 

Once a week he went to the cinema and twice a month 
to the theatre. Also once a week, for both of them, an evening 
was given up to classes in political education. No, they were 
not members of the Communist Party These evenings were 
organized by their trade unions. Were they obliged to attend? 
No, certainly not. If they were ill, they would be excused 
for missing it 

In our wanderings we had arrived at a square in which a 
flowergirl had arranged on a handcart a display of paper 
flowers. (Note In Moscow we saw only mimosa, although 
apparently in summer there are other flowers ) 

Our new friend excused himself, it was the birthday of 
the "babouchka" (the grandmother) and he wanted to take 
her home a bouquet 

Coming back towards us, he put a few kopecks into the 
outstretched hand of an old woman. There were a certain 
number of these poor old women, without relations whose 
pensions are too small to live on and who obstinately refuse 
to live in a home. 

Soon the fine days would be here and he would go to the 
Gorki Park, where there were many attractions and games 
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to be enjoyed, or he would go to hear the music from the 
bandstands in the Parks of Culture. He did not play games 
on account of his wound, but he was very fond of football 
and wrestling. "We Russians have all the world champions/' 
His son was a very good student. He wanted him to go 
in for technical studies with a view to becoming an engineer. 
"There'll never be enough of them here," he said, "with all 
the factories continually being built." 

I asked him if he was happy. He burst out laughing. Why 
shouldn't he be happy? He had his worries of course, like 
everyone else. Naturally, there were also certain difficulties 
in life "Agriculture isn't doing well, it's hard to get food; 
you find more things to buy at the 'Kolhozian' market, but 
it's too dear." 

Khrushchev was going to put all that straight. "They'll be 
cleanng new land, throwing out the bureaucrats and incom- 
petents who bungled the sovkhozes" (State farms). 

For the rest nowadays, you could find anything you 
wanted m the shops. Soon he and his neighbour were going 
to share the expense of a television set. They (his wife and 
himself) were saving up to buy, in two or three years, a 
Moskova car. 

"Ah, if only my poor father could see me now ! He was a 
worker too, but in his day the workers were slaves, as in 
France today. They have no rights/' 

His father had found satisfaction in at least one direction 
before he died : "He saw the land of the workers established 
and cleared of those who sought to exploit them. And he was 
no revolutionary, my 'papouchka'. He understood nothing of 
politics and he grumbled about the regime that gave him his 
freedom. And there was my mother, who had hidden an icon 
in the house ! " 

Our friend was still laughing about it. His old parents, 
however, had been very proud to watch the rise of the new 
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Russia and the winning of the war. "Fortunately, they saw 

that before they died. It was hard, you know But we knew 

that all the peoples of the world had their eyes on us, that we 
were working for our children." 

"Now we can pause for breath; we can enjoy better days. 
We are spending three weeks in the Ukraine this summer, 
where we have some relations. Things are better, but there's 
still much to be done. Provided the Americans leave us in 
peace I " 

Our companion had said a great deal without our bringing 
any pressure to bear on him. We asked him a few questions. 

"The right to choose one's work? Yes, we have that. I 
wanted to be an electrician. . . . And to choose where I 
worked? But how would that help me? The State spent 
enough money on teaching me a trade to put me where I 
am needed . /. To travel outside Russia? IVe never thought 
about it . anyway the bourgeois countries refuse us entry. Yes, 
yes, I'm sure of it. . . To read what we like? They give us 
everything we ask for in the bookshops Of course they do, 
if they have it but if they haven't, they can't make it ! What? 
Aren't we ashamed of ourselves for denouncing bad citizens? 
It's the other way round. I'd denounce my best pal if he was 
saying wrong things to others only cowardly and selfish 
people would act otherwise. . . . Strikes? But they are a neces- 
sary weapon against bosses or the bourgeois state. In this 
country everything belongs to us. We can't strike against 
ourselves ! " 

And he pointed out a notice to us . "This grass belongs to 
you. Do not walk on it." 

Helene was growing heated. "You know nothing about 
what is taking place in the world. It is not true that France is 
occupied by the American armies. It is years since we gave 
up ration cards. No, if our workers do less than forty-eight 
hours a week, it is certainly not through lack of work. There 
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are few unemployed and very few illiterates in France. 
Ninety per cent of the people are not communists and the 
French workers would not accept your standard of living." 

He stopped short, on the edge of the pavement, and 
remained silent. Would he take us for agents of counter- 
propaganda, for spies, would he denounce us? He jerked his 
head back. 

"Perhaps," he said slowly, "we are not always told the 
whole truth. But you see, that's because we are not yet capable 
of listening to it We have been oppressed for so long, and 
we have not yet completed our Revolution." 

He touched his cap. 

"I must go home now." 

But, before he departed, he expressed this wish "Enjoy 
your visit to Russia I would be so pleased if you liked it " 
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9 
Priority for Private Homes 

ALMOST in the centre of Moscow, we were in a car going 
through a district in which wooden beams and rotting planks 
were standing about m piles, when suddenly in front of us 
we saw massive new skyscrapers. 

This vivid contrast was present in most of the towns we 
visited. One is surprised at once by the enormous efforts of 
reconstruction being made (scaffolding is everywhere to be 
seen) and the extent of the surviving slums. 

"The problem of living accommodation in the cities and 
towns, especially in Moscow," said Ivan, a young attach^ 
at the Ministry of Culture, "is one we are busy trying to solve. 
We couldn't do everything at once ! . . . First of all we had 
to build factories, laboratories, schools and hospitals. Nothing 
at all had been built anywhere in the country, except for the 
rich. When the war came, it interrupted everything; and after- 
wards we had to rebuild what the war had destroyed. Now 
we are getting down to the problems of accommodation for 
the workers. Most Russian towns are going to be redesigned. 
The plans have already been made and the work started. Go 
and see the 'museum' of town-planning in Moscow." 

We went. Numerous visitors were admiring the plans, 
drawings and graphs. In particular, it was explained how a 
block four floors high, containing forty-eight flats, could be 
completed within thirty days. It was in fact the intention of 
the reconstruction plan that most of the blocks should be 
built of prefabricated parts, towed to the site on special 
trailers, an arrangement that would allow the same team 
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to be at work on fifteen different blocks at the same time. 

The plan for a bigger Moscow proposes that about ten 
million square yards shall be used for building in the course 
of ten years Five thousand excavators and a hundred and 
thirty bulldozers now in use have already covered more than 
one and a half million square yards with buildings. 

We caught a glimpse of this work on our way out of the 
town on the road to the airport Just as in previous times 
cities were built around the church, this new district is being 
raised around the New University, the thirty-two floors of 
which, capped by the red star, rise at the top of a hill, it is said 
to hold 45,000 people in its amphitheatres, laboratories, halls, 
living quarters, dormitories, etc 

New Moscow will comfortably hold 1,500,000 people who 
at present are badly housed The tube and trolleybus routes 
are to be extended, to bring this population into the heart of 
the city 

At the moment, however, on all sides of the rising ground 
that bears the new buildings of the university standing in a 
neat row, one finds near the scaffolding many filthy houses, 
lying m ruins among ditches, recalling a sight which was still 
to be seen not so many years ago in various districts of Pans 

In Moscow itself, which was not touched by the war, 
there is also a certain amount of new building Eight sky- 
scrapers are finished, or practically so One can see, not with- 
out surprise, m a landscape so often subject to frost, large 
garden terraces on the roofs. The noble buildings are no 
longer reserved, like their predecessors, for administrative 
purposes or for public meeting halls, they are composed 
entirely of flats (the most luxurious in the capital) for those in 
power and favoured by the regime They are all designed in 
the American style of the years 1925-1930. 

One can also see vast buildings obviously intended for 
more modest apartments, nearly all planned on the same 
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lines, with their dull grey exteriors broken by narrow 
windows, in the German style for workers' homes 

The Russians have always lacked a great architect. The 
most beautiful of their cities, like Leningrad, have always 
been founded on French or Italian inspiration A young 
Russian said to us one day "We like the decorative styles 
We can't stand utilitarian design in the manner of Le 
Corbusier, who was called over here before the war and 
whose ideas were not suited to our needs " 

It is true that Moscow's version of a Le Corbusier house 
which we saw carries the marks of the Russian climate and 
seems as outlandish as "a fish on the summit of Mont Blanc" 
But more eloquent than criticism or indictment are the 
advertisements for accommodation exchanges which reveal 
that, m spite of the very real progress accomplished in the 
field of housing, there is still a great deal to be done 

One often sees notices of flats suggested for one person, 
comprising a single room two yards square, or a room of 
foui and a half bv six vards for two people We were not 
able to visit any flats As far as we know, only two Westerners 
have managed to do so, one of them was an American, Mr 
Marshall MacDuffie, who was the head of U N R R A for the 
Ukraine after the war, and who returned to the USSR this 
yeai on Khrushchev's invitation 

Mr Mai shall MacDuffie writes "All the homes I was 
shown at Zaparogn (in the Ukraine), Baku (m the Caucasus) 
and Minsk (near the Polish frontier), many hundreds of miles 
distant fiom each other, were identical Most of them con- 
sisted of between two and four rooms measuring about ten by 
eighteen feet, not counting the kitchen and the bathroom 
I only saw two power-points on the same wall Usually the 
only source of light is a socket hanging from the ceiling while 
the wires are bare and run along the wall The plumbing 
system is visible. 
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"It is laid down in Soviet law that every citizen in large 
towns has a right to a minimum space of about forty square 
feet. In fact most families pack themselves into a much 
smaller space. There are not many cupboards for clothes and 
wardrobes take up a lot of room. The bedrooms are often 
filled with narrow iron bedsteads and cradles. Husband and 
wife frequently sleep in a single bed and two children will 
share another bed in the same room." 

At Baku Mr. Marshall MacDuffie told his interpreter, as 
they were passing in front of a dwelling house, that he would 
like to enter and to speak to one of the tenants chosen at 
random. 

"One of the flats I saw," he says, "was occupied by a young 
petroleum engineer named Mamadov and his family. The flat 
consisted of three tiny rooms, a sitting-room, bedroom and 
kitchen, plus a small bathroom and a lavatory. Mamadov 
lived in this flat with his wife and three children. Cotton 
carpets were laid on the floor, there was a small cactus plant 
in the corner of the sitting-room, a few photographs of the 
family on the walls as well as a coloured picture of Stalin 
torn from a magazine. The flat was heated by steam, and 
the hot water provided by a geyser in the bathroom. The 
sitting-room was furnished with a dining-room table, four or 
five chairs, a sofa and a corner-table on which stood a radio. 
Packed tight into the bedroom were a narrow iron bed (shared 
by Mamadov and his wife) and two iron cots. There were 
no cupboards, only a hanging curtain. Mamadov's clothes 
were hooked to the wall." 

Also at Baku, a short distance away from the Mamadovs, 
Mr. Marshall MacDuffie reports a very different sight, as 
follows : "We chose another door at random and rang the 
bell. I found myself in the most beautiful flat I had seen during 
my travels in the U.S.S.R. The door was opened by a little man 
with a lively face who came from Azerbaijan and looked 
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slightly oriental clad in a dark brown well-cut suit. He 
invited us to enter. 

"The flat struck me as sumptuous, at all events in com- 
parison with the Mamadovs'. It contained six lavishly fur- 
nished rooms, with Eastern carpets and tapestries, modern 
furniture, silver samovars, Chinese cabinets filled with 
beautiful glass, a splendid Bechstein and hundreds of books 
including the complete works of Balzac, Maupassant, Tolstoy 
and Theodore Dreiser. The large window of the drawing-room 
commanded a magnificent view over Baku harbour. It 
emerged that our host was the Rector of Azerbaijan Univer- 
sity and one of the highest paid men in the Soviet Union. 
His wife and he both earned 12,000 roubles a month, which 
is a sum about sixteen times more than that of the average 
Soviet citizen." 

One does not actually choose one's own flat Housing is 
under the control of the various organizations and different 
concerns Thus a factory must allocate to each of its workers 
a home that accords with the standard fixed by law and by 
the collective agreements the law has made with the trades 
union organization of the factory. The area and the cost of 
the accommodation are theoretically determined by the 
number of the family to be housed and the salary drawn by 
the worker. The factory is bound to make a certain contribu- 
tion, according to its means and importance, to the general 
plan of construction. 

The ministries, unions of professional men (doctors, 
writers, lawyers, etc.) and commercial organizations act in 
the same way for their own members. Every undertaking has 
a certain freedom of action in regard to the architectural 
plans and the technical details as well as the distribution, but 
every undertaking, dependent at once on local and central 
organizations, must have its plans approved by regional 
Soviets and often by the branches of the ministry concerned 
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and must approach those organizations whose task it is to 
approve and realize such projects. Thus, eventually, its own 
share in the initiative is considerably reduced. 

Sometimes the administrative complications have their 
anrtising side. 

"I've had a lot of luck," our student friend Boris told us. 
"The flat where I live belongs to the Red Army and my 
mother, a colonel's daughter, was granted the right to live 
there after his death. Since then the Red Army has exchanged 
this block of flats with the Ministry of Commerce which in 
its turn has surrendered part of it to the Moscow Soviet. Now 
the Moscow Soviet and the Ministry of Commerce are not in 
agreement over the distribution of tenants, and a quarrel on 
this subject is at present before the courts. Furthermore we 
claim that our right to live there, granted by the Red Army, 
cannot be challenged, and the Red Army supports our con- 
tention. 

"From all this there has arisen a triangular situation that 
will probably last for five or six years. Meanwhile we very 
much hope we shall have acquired a house in co-ownership, 
for it is now possible to be a co-owner in the U.S S.R. The 
State encourages it. It leases certain ground (very dear in 
the towns but quite cheap in the country) for ninety-nine years 
and advances a third of the money required for building, to 
be paid back over twenty years." 

This was the way the finest block of flats we saw in Moscow 
was built. The edifice houses the Union of Writers (actually 
it was intended for a certain number of authors and novelists 
of renown who laid down considerable sums of money to 
endow it). 

We also came across officials and workers who were in 
the process of building either in the country or on plots of 
ground granted by their factory. They can either build them- 
selves or turn for support to specialist organizations. These 
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flats and houses may be inherited by their children through- 
out the duration of the lease, which means that the home will 
belong to them and their successors for one year less than a 
century, which is some lease in Russia ! 
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Television for Everybody 

"STOP, please stop, let me cointf" 

The car drew to a halt on the main highway to Archangel, 
about six miles from Moscow. On the top of a large new block 
of flats in the immediate suburbs, we had already counted 
thirty-four television aerials. 

There in the midst of the country all the tiny "isbas" built 
roughly of wood with their roofs all askew, were also topped 
by aerials; counting right and left of the road for two hundred 
yards, there were fourteen of them 

Television is the thing in the U S S R. In passing through 
the town and the outlying parts of it, one would come to 
the conclusion that most of the people had their own set. 
But there are more than eight million people in greater 
Moscow and the most recent official statistics quote a total of 
seventy thousand television sets in the Moscow area, as 
against fifty thousand licensed sets in the Pans area In the 
musical department of a big store there were still fewer 
customers for television sets than there were at the radio or 
gramophone counters. Purchasers take a deep breath and 
decide that they will take the set away with them, together 
with a lens which, when placed in front of the screen, makes 
the picture considerably larger. 

Before leaving the shop they ask two questions : "How do 
we install it? What about the aerial?" 

"Go to an electrician or a specialist workshop in your own 
district." 

In actual fact, there are only three specialist workshops in 
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all Moscow. Repairs are always a lengthy and expensive 
business. Variations in the flow of current often affect recep- 
tion badly, and it is difficult to find transformers to buy, they 
are almost as expensive as the sets anyway. 

The transmissions, which are run on six hundred and 
twenty-five lines, are generally quite reliable. They are picked 
up easily within a radius of about twenty miles of Moscow, 
beyond which there is a zone of silence for about twelve 
miles, a certain number of lucky villages can receive tele- 
vision within a new radius of twenty-five miles. 

Moscow began to make its first attempts in 1946, but its 
proper broadcasts date from the spnng of 1950. A second tele- 
vision station has been working in Leningrad since 1950 : it 
has a twenty-five-mile radius and at the present time fifty 
thousand viewers take their picture from there. 

The most important station is the one at Kiev, which only 
began to function last year. Its mast is about fifty yards high 
and was erected at the highest point in the town, thus pro- 
ducing direct transmission of the picture to a distance as 
great as ninety miles. A co-axial cable takes the picture beyond 
this to a distance of one hundred and eighty miles. The Kiev 
region beats all records with eighty thousand viewers. 

Seventy-six other stations are at present under construc- 
tion throughout this huge country. Two are already set to 
begin, but they will not be put into action until enough sets 
have been made to satisfy the demand. 

Some enthusiastic amateurs at Kharkov built a station 
with their own hands, from which their club is engaged in 
making trial broadcasts. 

The Russians are immensely proud of having their tele- 
vision. Many simple people spoke to us with delight, saying : 
"We have a television set. Isn't that nice? Do you have it in 
France?" 

Naturally television has completely transformed life in 
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those dreary houses where the tenants are piled one on top 
of each other. Many sets enjoy collective ownership, which 
involves an average of six spectators to every screen. 

For the most part we found the people satisfied with the 
programmes they were offered, although the sophisticated 
among them do not deny their general level of mediocrity. 
The mass, however, does have its complaints, especially that 
the programmes are both too infrequent and too short. 

This is the week's programme: Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, only one broadcast at 7.30. Nothing at all on 
Thursday, two on Friday from 7.30 to 11, on Saturday an 
afternoon programme from 2 to 6, and one from 7.30 to 11. On 
Sunday, it begins at 2 and ends at 11. 

A third part of the programme consists of lengthy films and 
documentaries. The other two-thirds are divided up as 
follows; three-fifths of outside broadcasts from theatres, a 
fifth of concerts and studio shows, a fifth of news and commen- 
taries. Direct transmissions have so far been rare and are 
limited to sports championships. Newsreels are only offered 
on Sundays, while theatrical performances are filmed before 
they are shown. 

But and this is a hopeful sign television is the only 
public means of expression which has not yet been sacrificed 
to the demands of propaganda. Journalists have made the 
complaint that even the important ceremonies, such as the 
May Day Parade and the Sessions of the Supreme Soviet, have 
not been televised. These complaints have not, to our know- 
ledge, been echoed by viewers. 

The magazine, Sovietskaya Cultura, has published a 
scathing leading article attacking the programmes, the lack 
of imagination among producers, and the mediocrity of the 
sports reporters. On the other hand, the viewers are delighted 
with the children's programmes on Sunday afternoon, show- 
ing circuses, travel films, cartoons and marionettes. Less 
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popular are the scientific or technical programmes, like one 
that we saw, for instance; a talk from a specialist on the 
quickest way to construct a wall with the minimum of effort. 

In the general view, the best programme is "The Living 
Book", a passage from the classics read by a celebrated actor 
and brought to life by children, musicians, dancers and 
comedians. 

All the evidence leads us to suppose that television will 
enjoy rapid growth in the U.S.S.R , it is now the most wide- 
spread topic of conversation. It appears that the government 
has given definite instructions for television to be available 
throughout the country as quickly as possible. 

The retail price of a television set is abnormally low, be- 
cause they are sold at a sum smaller than cost price, and also 
because as a rule, according to the Soviet system, when 
demand is in excess of supply, prices remain steep. 

Embassies, legations and Russian business houses in all 
parts of the world, especially in America and England, have 
been asked to forward to Moscow the fullest possible reports 
on the progress of television in those countries. 

In all the schools, even in areas not yet covered by tele- 
vision, the children are being taught to take an interest in 
this, the "ninth form of art". We have examined one of the 
books which are used in the schools for this purpose. It is a 
small illustrated handbook, in colour as well as black-and- 
white, which bears on its title-page the words of the Chinese 
proverb "A picture is often of more value than ten thousand 
words". It explains, in clear and precise terms, the secrets 
behind the achievement of relaying pictures in waves. 
Teachers and parents are requested to let the publisher know 
what they think of the book, so that subsequent editions may 
be improved. 

From all these signs one may guess that the State is think- 
ing in terms of employing television in the future as a powerful 
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weapon in propaganda of all kinds. In the first place viewers 
who have adopted it entirely as a favourite entertainment 
will be fascinated by it, and also because, in a country in 
which iconography (both religious and political) has always 
played a supremely important part, the evocative force of an 
animated picture is an instrument of incomparable power and 
effect in the hands of a government. It can bring such pictures 
into many dreary homes. Last of all in the vastness of Russia 
television is immunized against the attacks of foreign pro- 
paganda for a long time to come on any large scale. 

For the time being, the very fact that they have television 
at all fills the Russians with pride; they feel they are on an 
equal footing with the great bourgeois" powers, and are 
convinced that even America, no less in this matter than m 
atomic weapons, cannot do better than Russia 

Television, which has spread all over the country, is for 
the moment the outstanding means of expression devoted to 
giving pleasure to the people. This encourages them to believe 
that their rulers are seriously concerned with their happiness. 
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Propaganda by Radio 

WE SAW almost as many radio sets in the U.S.S.R. as portraits 
of Stalm, which is a way of saying there are loudspeakers 
everywhere. 

Anya, an official, told us : "My mother wrote to me from a 
tiny village in the Ukraine, where I left her during the war, 
that her life has been completely changed since she had a 
wireless in her home/' 

There is a radio in every house, even the poorest among 
them, in town and country alike, because communal sets are 
frequently bought for the house or for the floor, or they are 
hired for ten roubles a month Cars have their radio sets, so 
do some of the lorries and buses that run between the various 
parts of a town, or from one place to another. Radio, however, 
seems, like the cinema which passed through a period of 
glory in the U.S.S.R , to have declined in the favour of the 
leaders, who are now extremely interested in television and its 
great possibilities. 

But as far as we could judge from what we heard, nothing 
in the way of innovations or fresh imaginative efforts have 
given new life to radio for some time. Musical broadcasts (of 
fine quality), plays or variety programmes, alternate ever- 
lastingly with a great deal of propaganda, educational talks 
that are boring to a degree, and news-bulletins, devoted 
mainly to newspaper reports, official statements and informa- 
tion about industrial and agricultural production in the various 
parts of the U.SS.R. 

As with television, the broadcasts for children are far and 
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away the best produced and most widely appreciated. Few, if 
any, programmes are transmitted live, apart from rather 
boring sports commentaries. On the other hand, the choice 
of announcers has almost become an art, Pieces of advice, the 
slogans for a better organization of work, and a greater sense 
of civic duty, are delivered with much simplicity and warmth, 
but strong emphasis goes into the reporting of an event; every- 
thing is dramatized to an extreme. 

We heard a recorded programme of the May Day Parade 
in Moscow, while we were in a car driving along the shores 
of the Black Sea from Adier to Sotchi, through a serene, mid- 
summer landscape. The driver and the air pilot who were 
with us gave the appearance of living intensely through this 
great day of glory, thousands of miles away from where it 
was actually being commemorated. 

Men and women commentators followed one another 
against a background of military music, but one could hear 
nothing of the crowd. They spoke of the roar of the vehicles, 
the humming of the planes, the steps of the soldiers and the 
acclamations of the public, without any of these sounds being 
audible to the listener. And, despite the art as well as the 
realism with which these reporters were doing their job, their 
commentary seemed just as prefabricated as the little houses 
we passed on the road. The commentator's voice came over 
with flawless clarity from the set. He suddenly exclaimed in a 
voice almost of anguish, "What can be happening in the clear 
skies of our Moscow, capital of the workers' world? What can 
be happening? Where does this uproar come from?" (The 
"uproar" was absolutely inaudible.) 

Silence for a moment, then suddenly the commentator 
shouted : "Yes, it's a jet. It's the greatest jet in the world. It's 
got one, two, three, four engines. . . ." 

And now it was not merely a shout, it was a delirious 
shriek : "All glory," the speaker bellowed. "All glory to Soviet 
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air-power, glory to our builders, the best in the whole 
world. . . r 

Blasts of martial music, and the voice continued, "Now the 
sky grows dark over the people of Moscow deafening vibra- 
tions fill the air it is our jet bombers . . ." 

Once again the commentator went into ecstasies of praise. 
"Glory to the brave Soviet fliers, to our glorious air force which 
has won fame in so many combats and which is always in the 
van of progress ! " 

But the commentator was by now almost exhausted for 
at a new and stirring entry of the military bands, another man 
took his place, and said in a clear deep voice : "And now it 
is our glorious infantry that marches so magnificently. How 
fine they are, our soldiers, how proud they are I Passing now 
in front of the salutmg-base is Alexis Choukoukin, a magnifi- 
cent soldier proudly doing his duty. Mother and father and 
friends of Alexis, you who listen to us in Rostov on the Don 
where he was born, be proud of Alexis, a perfect soldier, a 
living symbol of the armies of the Soviet Union, those 
armies which . . ." The sentence was cut short. The speaker 
seemed to have noticed something extraordinary : 

"What is happening now? Two children have broken 
through the barriers to rush towards the Mausoleum. What 
are they doing? (on the front seat of the car, the chauffeur 
and the officer looked at each other, at a loss for words). Ah I " 
the commentator, reassured, went on. "These are the two who 
have the great honour of presenting flowers to our comrades, 
the chiefs of our stupendous country and our great party, in 
the name of all the happy children of our powerful and 
peaceful nation." 

Then a woman began to speak of the Olympic Games at 
Helsinki. For a moment we imagined there had been a 
technical hitch and an out-of-date record had found its way 
into the commentary. But the moment this lady was 
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"astonished and delighted to see the Soviet flag being time 
after time raised at the mast," she was faded out for another 
commentator to take over the talking . "And now here is the 
march-past of those very sattie champions of ours who brought 
to our country the most highly prized trophies in all the 
international competitions. And here come our students, 
heads held high, faces bronzed and marked with the serene 
expressions of those who simply do their duty. And now 
amidst an unearthly noise (the noise, of course, was still 
absent) comes our artillery with guns of every size. Glory to 
the Soviet artillery, the envy of the entire world! (Here 
military choirs are heard.) And now we see a moving mass of 
flags, moving towards the Red Square, as if on this fine morn- 
ing all the poppies of our country had suddenly burst into 
flower . . ." 

We invented none of this. We took note of every word as 
it was spoken. The commentary continued in this vein for 
a very long time. Then, quite suddenly, another speaker 
announced, "While this May Day festival has been taking 
place in Moscow, another great parade is going forward in 
the country of our glorious comrade, Mao Tse-Tung." A brief 
reference to China recently has taken to cropping up in all 
sorts of broadcasts, sometimes in such a manner as to appear 
to have been dragged in almost without reason. 

"Listen now," said the Radio-Moscow announcer. "Radio- 
Peking talks to you." Whereupon, a Chinese began to speak 
Russian with a thick accent, greeting the "brotherly Soviet 
people" and describing May Day in Peking, against no other 
background than the strains of military music. 

We have recounted this broadcast m detail because it is 
characteristic of the tone most frequently employed on the 
Russian wireless. Children's broadcasts, as we have said, are 
the most lively of all. For the most part, the broadcasts are 
very static, composed of readings from novels, articles and 
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commentaries, recordings of plays and concerts (sometimes 
music by Tchaikowsky for as much as two hours and a half I ), 

How often do the Russians listen to broadcasts from the 
other side of the Iron Curtain? Those to whom we innocently 
put this question opened their eyes very wide, as though they 
were being asked something they couldn't even understand. 
To listen to a broadcasting service other than the Russian one 
is, in point of fact, a crime punishable by a long period of 
imprisonment. 

A French diplomat, who recently arrived in Moscow, told 
us that one day he had visited a large shop in order to purchase 
a radio-set. He chose the best model (there are none on sale 
which, by design, allow you to tune in to any but local stations) 
and enquired with all the good faith of the novice : "Can you 
get foreign stations on this set?" 

Instantly the salesman cried "Oh no, sir, no, I assure you, 
have no fear." 

The diplomat at once realized what this meant and took 
the set home with him, reconciled (as he knew no Russian) to 
the idea of looking for concerts. But while he was doing this, 
he suddenly heard, as clearly as if he had been in Nice, "This 
is Radio-Monte-Carlo. XYZ Soap presents a new edition 
of . . ." It is possible to hear (several times we proved this 
ourselves) not only Radio-Monte-Carlo, but also the Radio- 
diffusion Franchise broadcasts to the Far East and the 
Mediterranean Service of the B.B.C. with great clarity in the 
Russian capital. 

Western programmes broadcast in the languages of the 
countries concerned, seemed to be, as far as we were able 
to judge, audible in different parts of the U.S.S.R. But pro- 
paganda broadcasts in Russian, especially the famous "Voice 
of America", are jammed with considerable skill and are, to 
all intents and purposes, inaudible. 

From various sources we were assured that information 
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never given in the Press or by Soviet radio was distributed like 
trails of gunpowder all over Russia. One assumes that by and 
large this information originates from listeners who have 
received transmissions in foreign languages. 
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12 
What We Saw in the Theatre 



"MAROUSSIA KOUSNETZOVA, stalls number forty-nine, 
Nicolas Rosloff, stalls number fifty-one. . . ." 

A hundred or so young people were crowding round one 
of their number who, standing on the pedestal of a statue, was 
shouting out the names and numbers he pricked from a list 
with a pm. 

Each of his announcements was greeted with exclama- 
tions, laughter and cries of disappointment from his group 
of listeners Some soldiers who were passing looked on these 
manifestations of delight with a fatherly eye. We were in the 
Soviet Square, where the Bolshoi Theatre is situated, one 
Saturday evening at about seven o'clock. 

The other passers-by paid no attention to this curious 
incident A girl explained it to us. It was a meeting of one of 
the many youth clubs in Moscow, which send a representative 
every ten days (there are ten different performances) to wait 
for the Opera box-office to open, in order to be sure of obtain- 
ing as many seats as possible for the various performances, 
and lots are at once drawn among the subscnbers for these 
seats. The reason is that the queue of enthusiasts is very long 
and, unless you want to return empty-handed, you have to 
wait all day for the time when the tickets begin to be issued. 
A certain proportion of them are reserved for the ministries, 
while the widest variety of organizations make every effort 
to lay hands on as many tickets as possible (from seven to 
thirty-five roubles) both for their members and for guests 
passing through Moscow. 
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"We've been playing to full houses since 1937," we were 
told by the manager of the Opera, who entertained us in his 
immense office hung with red damask and decorated, below 
the compulsory portraits of Lenin and Stalin, with many 
designs for sets. Our conversation with him was continually 
being interrupted by stage managers, conductors, choreo- 
graphers, designers, producers and actors who entered, asked 
some questions, proposed some arrangements and left the 
room 

The Bolshoi (the actual name of the Opera is the Grand 
Theatre, bolshoi meaning grand), may be almost taken for a 
city in which there are 2,250 people, among them actors, 
technicians, workmen and assistants, and it possesses its own 
clinic, its own nursery, one rest house on the Black Sea and 
another on the Volga. 

It takes at least a year to prepare a production. But it is 
assured of success, because of the lavish way in which it is 
done All the opeias or ballets produced at this theatre require 
a sumptuous setting, with frequent changes of scene and an 
enormous company even if the decor and costumes and 
make-up, on which great stress is laid, are too often touched 
for our strict classical Western taste with an out-of-date 
realism or a too brilliant colouring The Bolshoi even runs its 
own stables, since it is by no means rare to see horses per- 
forming on the stage 

The orchestra is composed of fine musicians They are the 
only Russians one ever sees wearing tails and white ties Each 
individual ballet lasts an entire evening, for it always consists 
of three or four acts The famous corps de ballet of the Moscow 
Opera is m constant competition with that of the Leningrad 
Opera But their ballet schools offer the same training at every 
level and stage they are absolutely traditional. Six times a 
week, in Moscow as in Leningrad, the entire corps de ballet 
(with the exception of the star dancers) is obliged to attend 
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each morning for a long period of classical training Generally 
the troupe consists of two hundred and eighteen dancers 
(a hundred and twenty women and ninety-eight men), all of 
whom give sixteen performances a month (only eight for 
soloists and six for stars). The Moscow ballet school accepts 
six hundred pupils every year, whose period of training lasts 
for nine years, including, of course, the inevitable instruction 
in Marxism-Leninism. 

At the Bolshoi we saw them dance Cendrillon (Perrault's 
fairy-tale set to music by Prokofiev) and The Fountain of 
Bakhtchismrai (a folk-tale inspired by Pushkin), and we heard 
The Decembrists, Borodin's Prince Igor, which aroused a 
fiery enthusiasm for the frenzied Polovtsian Dances, and 
Eugene Onegtn, written by Pushkin and to the music of 
Tchaikowsky 

What a splendid audience! They listen in an almost 
religious silence, never miss a single comic moment or 
dramatic effect, show their emotion and enthusiasm At the 
intervals and when they leave the theatre, they give them- 
selves over to discussion of their favourite artist or even of the 
subject of the opera or ballet 

There is no doubt at all about the Russian love of ballet, 
music, drama and comedy, and no doubt that thev compen- 
sate in the splendour of their shows for the dull, difficult and 
monotonous lives they live in their dreary, overcrowded 
houses The general taste lies quite clearly in the direction of 
classical or historical productions, audiences adore legends 
of the past, through which there blows a strong breath of 
heroism, and they also love romantic tales which reveal the 
great human passions. 

This explains the growing success of a repertory of Russian 
and foreign works Here, there and everywhere, they are play- 
ing not only Gogol, Tolstoi, Chekov, Ostrovosky, Pushkin, but 
also Shakespeare, Dickens, Calderon, Maeterlinck as well as 
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the whole range of grand-opera from La Traviata to Lakme. 
Contemporary plays are also put into general production, 
plays that bring the heroes of Russian history to the stage, like 
Simonov's extraordinary Ivan the Terrible, which we saw in 
Leningrad and which in its closing scenes not merely excuses 
but actually glorifies the bloodiest reign in the history of the 
Tzars. In addition to all this, one can see adaptations of foreign 
novels like Guy de Maupassant's Bel Ami, the success of 
which doubtless owes more to its cosmopolitan flavour than to 
the anti-clerical feeling which most likely dictated its choice 
by those responsible for its selection. 

But the audiences grow increasingly bored with the con- 
temporary play, rigidly confined as it is by the rules of 
"socialist realism". A friend who has lived m Moscow for 
several years, placed them in three categories based on 
genuine examples : 

1. Comedy . a villainous agricultural engineer leads a cam- 
paign against the slackers in the kolkhoz, in which the male 
lead, a "worker hero", marries as the curtain falls an activist 
peasant-girl, to whom he declares his love while sitting on a 
tractor of the latest design. 

2. Drama : a scholar, still attached to foreign "idealism", 
allows himself to be deceived by an imperialist spy; but excuse 
is made for his imprudence by his son, a high-minded kom- 
somol. 

3. Farce : A too cautious bureaucrat ends up by losing his 
job, the respect of his colleagues and the love of his wife 

During our stay in Moscow, three new plays were pro- 
duced. We describe them as faithfully as possible. This will 
give you a fair idea of contemporary Russian drama. 

The first, by Jaroslav Galanin, is called Love at Dawn, a 
title that raised high hopes in us. 

The time is the present, the place is a Ukrainian village 
and the hero is called Louka. It does not take long for us to 
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gather that he is a wicked man, under the protection of the 
aged metropolitan (an enemy of the people). During the occu- 
pation this man was not only an infamous collaborator (they 
had them in Russia, too ! ) but also joined the Ukrainian S.S. 
He returned to his native country because he is now an Ameri- 
can secret agent (the police force appears to be very in- 
effective there). 

His father, an agricultural engineer and an excellent 
socialist, has been duped, like the authorities, by stories of 
the prodigy. He, whose Machiavellian wiles are disguised 
under a hail-fellow-well-met manner, tries to disorganize the 
work of the kolkhoz, spreads rumours of war, and does not 
even stop at plots to assassinate people in his attempt to 
accomplish his designs. 

But he is unmasked and beaten by the good communists 
of the Ukraine, his own father and wife and family who had 
previously loved him. All this is accompanied by violent 
speech-making on imperialist America, on the lack of vigi- 
lance among responsible people, on the dangers of being 
cosmopolitan, and the inevitable triumph of right. 

This type of tirade recurs in much the same form in The 
Happy Star by Alexander Galitch, which is also set in the 
present time, and takes place in a villa. 

This time the heroine is a young lawyer, Valia, who has to 
defend an attractive engineer and factory director, Gilsoff, 
because of a complaint by a worker he dismissed, this man 
accuses his chief of having obtained his diplomas by claiming 
credit for scientific work in which he had had no hand. Valia 
manages to secure an acquittal for Gilsoff, for whom she un- 
questionably has a strong affection. But Valia subsequently 
learns that Gilsoff is in fact guilty. Her conscience awakens. 
Her duty as a lawyer is in conflict with her duty as a Soviet 
citizen, and though she does not mention it we feel that 
her heart rather fails her. 
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But reason triumphs over feeling. Valia denounces Gilsoff . 
It is her duty. 

Although the third play is different in form, its tone is 
strangely similar to that of the others. It was, however, a play 
produced at the Children's Theatre and entitled The Role 
of Someone Else. We saw young Alik, a small boy, very spoilt 
and bad at his lessons, chosen to appear in a film as a young 
pioneer who prevents a railway accident. This naughty 
creature goes so far as to alter a well-deserved two out of ten 
into an "excellent" mark in his copy-book. It is too much! 
Alik's young pioneer companions form themselves into a 
soviet, take the situation m hand and tell the whole story to 
the producer who chose Alik. No more was needed, it was not 
Alik, but a virtuous girl pioneer, who stopped the train that 
got out of control. 

Alik conceals this turn of events from his parents Indeed 
they are so blind that when the film is shown, they are con- 
vinced that the leading part is played by their little boy, 
disguised as a little girl. But the matter comes to light and 
Alik promises to become a "good little pioneer". At last his 
parents understand the extent of their responsibility, and 
everything is put into order again that is to say into Soviet 
order I 

At the Sotchi Theatre, a superb edifice surrounded with a 
colonnade (it seats 1,200), the Krasnodar Theatre Company 
was touring with a new operetta called Violette of Mont- 
martre. Curiosity forced us to go. The story was inspired by 
Louise, La Vie de Bohdme and M imi Pinson and took place 
entirely in a conventional evocation of Montmartre at the 
turn of the century. It showed how the bourgeois mode of 
government allowed its artists and intellectuals to starve to 
death, how it took advantage of and threw on to the streets, 
young and talented girl singers. All this was accompanied by 
dance numbers in the style of American musical comedy, by 
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songs and flower-sellers in the style of La Violettera, and by 
barrel-organs ! 

The audience sitting around us seemed as surprised as 
we were, and many had left the theatre by the time the curtain 
rose on the last act. 
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13 
Operation "Laughter" Under Way 

THROUGHOUT the U.S.S.R. are to be found many groups 
of amateurs maintained and subsidised by local initiative or 
local organizations. If every large town has its own theatre 
and a regular professional company and also enjoys visits 
from several touring companies, it is safe to say that every 
district, small town and village has its own actors, singers or 
dancers. It is estimated that these amateur groups attract 
eighty million people a year 

The performances are given in the halls of the physical 
culture gardens, in the open air, in the Pioneer Houses or in 
the universities. But here too, despite the efforts of the Party 
organizations, contemporary plays have slowly but surely 
been abandoned in favour of the classics acted by certain 
university groups in foreign languages. In Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, for example, the students were performing Mohere in 
French at the same time as the Comedie-Francjaise. 

We have a copy of the most frequently acted modern play, 
The Grasshopper, by a Georgian woman, Maria Baratchvih. 
The story tells of little Marine Peradze, daughter of a kolkhoz 
president, who is full of high spirits but not too fond of work. 
Her father is particularly worried about this in view of the 
fact that he is constantly congratulated (their names being 
similar) because his little "grasshopper" is taken for a "worker 
heroine". In the end the "grasshopper" becomes an activist 
and falls in love with an understanding "tractorist". 

Before the curtain falls, however, Marine, the "grass- 
hopper", proclaims : "My father often told me that people 
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attain glory through hard work, not through gaiety. But in 
our country work does not prevent gaiety, on the contrary, 
our people cannot live without laughing and joking." The 
Grasshopper owes its popularity to the state of mind sug- 
gested by these last sentiments, for a positive laughter cam- 
paign was launched when Malenkov came to power ! 

At different times, protests have been raised against the 
narrow conformity and severity of rule that stifle Russian 
dramatic art. But the regime, of which the theatre is a well- 
loved child, has never been able, in spite of its promising 
declarations, to make the decision to liberate this form of 
expression any more than the other forms. 

But the public makes a beekne for whatever entertains 
them best or stimulates their thoughts or appears to depict 
Russian society in more accurate colours than those of socialist 
realism. 

They crowd into the Marionette Theatres of Moscow and 
Leningrad, where Obratzov, an artist of genius whom we saw 
in Pans, and the pupils he has trained work amusing little 
figures of papier-mache who seem to enjoy a greater degree 
of freedom than their flesh-and-blood brothers, and who fre- 
quently display scenes from daily life with their witty and 
often cruel antics. They are extremely popular. 

There is laughter too at the Roman Theatre, the last of 
the "national" theatres tolerated in Moscow (since the Jewish 
and Armenian theatres were banned). Here, in a narrow base- 
ment, a gipsy troupe plays and sings and dances, with a casual 
good humour, in old peasant farces completely free from 
social or political implications. 

Theatrical production, which they have recently been at 
pains to make more flexible, seems less willing to relax than 
it was hoped a few months ago. Since the day when the 
celebrated actor Meyernold, a confirmed cosmopolitan, was 
arrested and then mysteriously disappeared into the dungeons 
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of the Gu^peou, and since the more recent occasion when 
another famous figure, Tairoff , was condemned for "consider- 
ing to be eternal and immutable, certain feelings that lay 
beyond the limits and compass of society", the "ukases" of 
Zdanov have offered their theatrical presentations in forms 
as rigid as steel, and the Russian stage is moving more swiftly 
towards decadence. 

Zdanov's decrees came between 1946 and 1948. They 
were followed by the decision of the Writers' Union which 
formally condemned "non-political literature, all forms of 
subordination to schools or to the methods of foreign litera- 
ture, the predominance of plays by foreign authors on the 
Soviet stage and the representation of the Soviet man as 
primitive and uncultured." 

With such principles to guide them, every attempt at 
independence was severely curtailed among people of the 
theatre. But after Stalin's death and especially after the arrest 
of Bena, what could only be described as a revolt broke out 
among the dramatists. "The extreme mediocrity" of the new 
plays and the "exasperating monotony" of their subject matter 
was recognized 

The celebrated writer Boris Lavreniev, in a speech 
reported in the Press, characterized theatrical productions as 
"wearisome and artificial", saying . "How can one avoid seeing 
the absurdity of the play in which an agricultural engineer 
breaks off his engagement because he disagrees with his future 
wife on the subject of planting vegetables. . . ." 

Another distinguished Russian dramatist, Constantin 
Simonov, after stating that "novelists are more popular in our 
country than dramatists", asserts that socialist realism cannot 
require us to represent man doing nothing but work, as if 
beyond work he did not exist or experience friendship, love 
and hate, as if, for example, a metal-worker never spoke of 
anything but steel or the furnace. True, productive labour is 
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the main object of our existence in this new world, but work 
does not exclude existence . . . 

Malenkov himself has been brought to the point of wishing 
that the theatre would return to the source of its traditional 
gaiety and produce new Gogols who can flick the whip of 
satire 

This was the time when hope returned and a few brave 
people wrote, authorized or acted in plays or revues in the 
style and spirit of the drawings in the satirical weekly 
Krokodil. Satire, of course, cannot be used against the govern- 
ment, the Party or the precepts of Lenin and Marx! It is 
reserved for use against those not integrated with the system 
or those who don't behave like good citizens or good com- 
munists As soon as this powerful weapon is used against the 
regime or those in power, the official reaction is violent; the 
play and its author are swiftly dealt with, as indeed are those 
who sponsored its presentation. This is well illustrated in the 
story of the play The Invited. This authoritative attitude holds 
good to such an extent that writers maintain a cautious reserve 
and refuse even to offer to the censors plays that do not 
exactl v conform to the views expressed in the latest political 
speeches. 

The greatest freedom in criticizing the habits and customs 
of the country exists at the circus. Every town in Russia has 
its circus, always an impressive building capable of holding 
thousands of spectators. Their programmes offer a rich 
variety well up to similar performances in other countries. 

We did not go to the circus in Moscow because the big 
star attraction, Caran d'Ache, the clown, was on tour. But we 
had the luck to catch up with his company at Tiflis. 

The circus in Tiflis, a round building of white stone built 
in 1936 and brilliantly lit, crowns one of the hills in the town. 
There we saw an excellent performance of the "Moscow 
governmental circus". After the parade, during which the 
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artists are introduced, we applauded dancers from the 
Caucasus, skilful Djiguites riding bareback, trapeze artists, 
trained dogs, acrobats, contortionists and between each act 
the clowns appeared, including Caran d'Ache himself, a small 
fellow of English origin, with bright eyes and a Chaplin 
moustache who has been much inspired by the famous film 
star. Caran d' Ache's great popularity is due to his very frank 
allusions to topical events. 

The entire programme contained only two minutes of 
propaganda. A smiling man and a smiling woman, simply 
and neatly dressed (as in the store catalogues) crossed the 
arena, pushing a pram and surrounded by three children 
The announcer says : "This is a Soviet family out for a walk, 
now you are going to see a bourgeois family out for a walk . . ." 
A ridiculous fat man in a top-hat then makes his appearance, 
smoking an enormous cigar and wearing trousers adorned 
with the stars and stripes of the American flag, followed by 
an equally ridiculous woman (a man dressed up), staggering 
under the weight of her frills and furbelows and the huge 
feathers of her hat, holding four dogs on a lead. That was all. 
There was only a little laughter and no applause. 

On the other hand, laughter and applause greeted the 
slightest cnticism of the workings of the system, which were 
constantly made throughout the evening. Here are a few that 
passed between Caran d'Ache and his stooge . 

"Why are you wearing shoes ten sizes too big?" 

"They were the best I could get here in Tiflis . ." 

"What is a lucky man?" 

"A man who orders a suit today in Tiflis and gets it in 
six months." 

"The wine-merchants in Tiflis sell wine by the drop." 

"Yes, and with the drops they save, they can buy a nice 
car . . r 

"I'm going away . . ." 
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"Where to?" 

"The doctor prescribed mudbaths . . ." 

"Then just take a walk in any of the Tiflis streets and you'll 
be all right! ..." 

We were assured that all through their tour the clowns 
stuck to the same jokes from start to finish jokes which, 
although not very naughty, would not be taken as inoffensive 
anywhere but in the circus changing only the name of the 
town. 

Caran d'Ache, decorated with the Order of Lenin and 
showered with honours by Stalm, had nevertheless known 
disgrace and exile just before Malenkov came into power. 
Why? Because, we were told, it was he who told the famous 
story . 

"IVe had enough of spending half the day queueing I'm 
going to sack the man who's responsible," said the clown. 

But ten minutes later he reappeared, looked disconcerted. 

"Well, did you put your plan into effect?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"I found myself in a queue of people three miles long, all 
with the same idea I . . 

The Russian "stars" are very popular and frequently 
receive many rewards and advantages not enjoyed by others. 
Their photographs are on sale in bookshops and newsagents. 

The most distinguished Russian artist is the dancer 
Oulanova, whom Pans has never had the good fortune to see. 
At the age of forty-four she holds four Stalm Prizes, she has 
been decorated with the Order of the Soviet Flag, and was a 
deputy at the Leningrad Soviet. She is married to the 
theatrical producer, Zadavski. She owns a private house and 
a Zis car. She has written the story of her life, a Soviet "best- 
seller". The popularity of the other star dancer of the Moscow 
Opera, Olga Lepechmskaia, is almost as great. 
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Among the actors, the following are the most famous; 
Alia Tarassova, a great tragic actress whose favourite part 
is "Anna Karenina," and Tcherkassof who we have seen in 
the Eisenstein films, Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible. 
The only actor to be a deputy at the Supreme Council of 
Soviets, this tall, broad-shouldered man, with his remarkable 
eyes and deep voice, has wntten many books on the theatre 
and prefers to play historical roles. The old-timers, Tour- 
tchanmava who treasures the memory of her visit to Paris 
in 1909 and Yablochkina, are held in considerable regard. 

The most fashionable leading-man is Sergei Stolianov, who 
comes from Siberia. He is a strapping, fair-headed fellow with 
the happiest of faces. We should also mention Abncosoff, 
Jamara Tcherhova, Toporkoff, Golojeva, Tzariov, who can 
nearly all boast of the coveted title "artist of the people" and 
hold a number of distinctions. 

Among the singers of high repute we must mention Petrov, 
whom we heard in Paris, Reizen, considered to be a new 
Chaliapin, Andrei Ivanov, who sings the title-role of Prince 
Igor, Michailov, an extraordinarily fine bass, Kozlowski the 
tenor, and a soprano generally thought to be exceptional, 
Mme Smolenskaia 

For the most part Russian actors practise their art in a 
most expressive way, a way we should no doubt find too full 
of facial contortion. Even singers and ballerinas do not escape 
this "realism". 
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In the Hermitage MuscMim in Lenmgiad the La/aieffs discoxeied 
stoied avvav and not on public exhibition a vast collection of 
paintings bv such iamons artists as Ce/anne, Renon, Gauguin 
and Picasso The pietmes weie fiom pmate collections and had 
been bought before 1914 Before the Second World War they had 




Kolkozians from Uzbekistan queuemg to enter the mausoleum 

of Lenm and Stalm in the Red Square m Moscow, as do all 

visitors to the Russian capital 
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The Writers: Vain Hopes 
of a Thaw 



ON THE occasion of a Congress of their Association, 
2 November, 1953, the Soviet writers believed they could 
glimpse a new dawn. Their new masters appeared to be 
urging them to discard some of the fetters of the "Soviet 
realism" in which, under Stalin, the famous decrees of Zdanov 
had been issued. 

This revolution, which had been m the making since 
Malenkov took over, was explained in the literary review 
Znamia, by Ilya Ehrenburg, one of the most famous Russian 
novelists, and author of the much discussed novel The Thaw. 

"I recently received," he writes, "a letter from a reader, a 
young engineer in Leningrad, who asked me : 'How can you 
explain the fact that our literature is weaker and more drab 
than our lives? Can our Soviet society be compared with that 
of Russia under the Tzars?' Well, the classical authors wrote 
better. Admittedly, some works are read with pleasure, but 
there are still many which make one wonder why they were 
written at all. One might say that they contain everything and 
yet lack something, the book doesn't grip the reader and the 
characters are painted other than they are in reality . . " 

And cautiously, on the pretext of recounting his "personal 
experience", Ehrenburg very capably explains why Soviet 
literature has "no Tolstoi, no Chekov, no Gorki". 

"The true writer," he says, "writes not because he is 
a member of the Soviet Association of Writers or because he 
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has been asked why he has failed to produce anything for 
some time, he writes a book because he absolutely must reveal 
to men something he has inside him. It is thus that great 
works are born, and even if they are sometimes at fault in 
their form they always find readers. 

"That is why I do not understand certain critics when 
they accuse a writer of having neglected to devote a novel 
to the Volga-Don Canal or the textile industry or the struggle 
for peace. Would it not be better to take an author to task for 
not feeling, after writing a book, the complete necessity of it, 
for feeling that he might equally well not have written it? 
Statistics do not have the same importance in art as in 
industrial production. A good novel is worth more than a 
hundred bad ones. ... In the pre-revolutionary period, nobody 
would have dared to propose a fresh subject to Chekov. And 
can you really imagine that Tolstoi was asked for Anna 
Karenina or Gorki for The Mother?" 

Ilya Ehrenburg could not have spoken in this way twelve 
months before But m that autumn of 1953 the winds seemed 
to be sweeping away, not only the dead leaves, but the multi- 
tude of conformist works that were burying the U.S.S.R. in 
a shroud of tedium 

This was the time when Lavreniev was proclaiming "the 
monotony and poverty of the Soviet theatre", when Khatcha- 
chourian was clamouring for the return of the composer's right 
to creative daring and inspiration". 

But before the summer came all hope had gone. Attempts 
to redirect the too obstinate general trend had resulted, as 
far as the theatre was concerned, only in new "ukases" and 
in condemnations, Zorin was blamed and his play, The Guests, 
was banned, while the celebrated Constantin Simonov was 
accused of "deviation". In music, Khatchachourian had not 
only to make public apology but also to justify the 
"Zdanovism" he had denounced as injurious. Last of all, Ilya 
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Ehrenburg was forced to disown publicly his most recent 
novel, to which he had given the symbolic title, The Thaw. 

The powerful Association of Writers, with the novelist 
Alexander Fadeiev (author of The 'Young Guard] as its presi- 
dent, occupies a charming headquarters, the former stables 
of the Rostov Palace described by Tolstoi in War and Peace. 
It has 30,500 members in Moscow alone, and thirty-five 
associate groups throughout the country. It is divided into 
sections : poets, critics, novelists, playwrights, etc. No 
Russian can have his works published or performed until he 
belongs to the Association, which has a direct link with the 
Ministry of Culture. 

We asked . "But how do you become a writer?" 

They replied. "Very simply. You write something and 
send it to the Association or to a publisher, an impresario, a 
magazine, all of which are of course in contact with the 
Association Your effort is either accepted or rejected. If 
accepted, you take a course . . ." 

"A course for writers?" 

"Yes. You can either attend classes or do it by correspon- 
dence If your progress is satisfactory, you take an examina- 
tion for an honours diploma. Later you can take superior 
degrees. The money you earn is calculated according to the 
standard of your degree, for the Association acts in the 
interests of its members. A writer receives between 2,600 and 
4,000 roubles for a manuscript of 6,000 words (twenty-four 
typescript pages). One author received 72,000 roubles for a 
novel of 395 pages." (We should remember that the official 
average salary in the U.S.S.R. is 740 roubles a month.) This 
figure applies to the first printing of 15,000 copies, and it is 
doubled for the second printing and trebled for the third. 
After that, the author receives fifty per cent of the proceeds 
of first printing, and after the fifth, he gets forty per cent. 
But the author gives back twenty-five per cent of his income 
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to the funds of the Association, which also claims six per cent 
of the result of sales from the publisher. 

To become a writer in one of the Soviet countries fre- 
quently offers an easy living, sometimes wealth, and certainly 
always enough to live on. Contrary to what is said of jour- 
nalism in France, it is a career which may lead to anything, 
so long as you continue to follow it. 

How often have we heard praise for the material benefits 
enjoyed by intellectuals in the USSR. Russian intellectuals 
themselves, however, suffer from a sort of bad conscience, 
because they never stop expatiating on their "freedom to 
create" 

The old novelist, Manette Chagumian, whose principal 
work Hydro-Central is one of the masterpieces of conformity 
in Soviet literature, was even officially commissioned to deal, 
once and for all, with this question 

A "bourgeois" foreign writer said to her . "You're not 
happy people, for you can't write what you please you have 
to submit a plan for approval and not work against the wishes 
of the State". Manette Chagumian confused, or pretended 
to confuse, material conditions and moral ones, and said "If 
writers in our country lived in difficult circumstances, there 
wouldn't be thousands of men and women who wanted to 
become professional writers, artists and composers No longer 
would our editorial offices and publishing houses be filled 
every day with masses of manuscript " Then, coming to the 
real point, she added, "In every country, artists and men of 
letters who want readers, spectators or listeners inevitably 
come up against a conglomeration of conditions determined 
by the social system and which must be taken into account . . 

"According to our system, production aims at satisfying 
to the full all material and cultural needs (they are constantly 
growing) of every person. It is with this end in view that we 
are constructing, building and creating, and also why we write 
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books Such is the law that governs our lives It has become, 
for us, both as necessary and as familiar as the air we breathe. 
Could it be said that man is not free because he has to 
breathe?" 

The question was asked "If in Russia a writer were 
obsessed with gloom and death, if he did not find the Soviet 
social system desirable, if he preferred the capitalist way of 
life, what could he do? In our country, any novel criticizing 
the government may be published Why don't you allow the 
same liberty to \our writers?" 

This spokesman of the Soviet Association of Writers 
replied, according to rules, "There is a difference between the 
writer who attacks the old system which is now powerless to 
bring happiness to the majority, and the writer who attacks the 
new system which ensures a happy life to the vast majority 
of the population, the first is a progressive writer, the second 
a reactionary In Russia there is, and can be, no writer hostile 
to our social system or to the people We are offered advice by 
our people as well as by its rulers It would not be at all a bad 
thing if every artist received similar advice " 

Everywhere in the U S S.R we found an immense demand 
for books of all kinds It is said that an average of 700 million 
books are sold each \ ear (100 million in France to a population 
five times smaller) But one must remember that school-books, 
scientific and technical books and the innumerable handbooks 
published by the* party, are all included m this figure. 

For instance, the speeches made by Malenkov and 
Khrushchev at the recent meetings of the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities were put on sale with an 
initial printing of 1,000,000 copies of Khrushchev's speeches 
and 300,000 of Malenkov's (this difference did not fail to 
attract attention at the time ! ) and the speeches of Kagano- 
vitch, Mikoyan and Pervukhm on the same occasion all 
appeared in editions of 200,000 copies. Taking into account 
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the number of organizations obliged to buy this sort of litera- 
ture (Soviets, Party organizations, national, regional and 
municipal libraries)? -it ^appears that books bearing certain 
names have a priority. In this way the works of Lenin and 
Stalin become the best-sellers of their kind in the world 

We frequently tried to discover what people were reading 
in parks and tubes, trains and aircraft Nine times out of ten 
it was a Russian or foreign classic (only Dostoievsky continues 
to be banned) There is a great demand for the complete works 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, Dickens, Diderot, Voltaire, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, Guy de Maupassant, Stendhal, etc. On the 
other hand, among contemporary writers, only Communists 
are published. Louis Aragon and Andre Stil represent French 
writing today, neither Sartre or Maunac has ever been trans- 
lated, and the works of Andre Malraux, Andre Gide and Roger 
Martin du Gard, which once were translated, have completely 
disappeared. 

Most books are quite cheap and well printed But the 
Russian reader no longer buys the stereotyped propaganda 
novels of modern writers, and m much the same way the 
theatregoers avoid the propagandist plays. 

Ilya Ehrenburg, in the article we have already quoted, 
describes the hackneyed theme of contemporary works "In 
one of the bad Soviet novels (which has not been published) 
the author begins by speaking of the professions of hero and 
heroine (there is, of course, no third party). They both work 
in a metallurgical factory. The heroine is adventurous, an 
embodiment of the new spirit, the hero is honest, but plod- 
ding, the heroine invents a new method of production that 
effects a six per cent economy. The hero does not believe in 
it. The author describes in detail the production conference, 
the cheery old foreman who approves of the heroine's initia- 
tive, the sceptical engineer who doubts the value of the new 
method, the arrival of the commission sent down from head- 
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quarters, the conference of the regional committee, and finally 
the complete triumph of this progressive idea. The hero, over- 
come by the event, congratulates the heroine. The author is 
explicit on the point that the heroine (with a blush) replies : 
'Gricha, we must now work even more fervently . . / In the 
following chapter we are first told that the hero and heroine 
have passed the normal rate of production, secondly that a 
son has been born to them It appears that the hero and 
heroine loved one another and, as soon as their differences of 
opinion over the new method invented by the heroine were 
settled, they got married." 

But neither the underground work of spectators and 
readers nor the brief revolt of the writers has borne fruit. 
The handcuffs encircling the wrists of the writers, for a 
moment half-unlocked, were once again snapped tight One 
could almost hear the metallic click on reading quite recently 
in Izvestia an editorial ending with these words . "The writers 
of the USSR, must fight against every deviation from the 
principles of socialist realism, against nihilism, and against 
everything that seeks to endanger the success of our litera- 
ture." 

The young people in the schools (we saw much evidence 
of this) who firmly hoped and believed in the possibility of 
development, have been forced to admit their disappoint- 
ment. When they are older and things may have changed, 
will they recall the disappointments of their youth? 
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15 
The Invasion of Foreign Films 

THERE is no point in looking at cinema programmes to choose 
the film you want to see because all the cinemas in one town 
offer the same show at the same times. 

In comparison with France, there are considerably fewer 
cinemas in the U.S.S R. (Moscow's fifty represents about one- 
eighth of the Pans total), but every "Park of Culture" and 
"House of Pioneers" possesses a projector of its own in the 
central hall. 

Dazzled as we were by the splendour of most of the 
theatres, we did not think much of the cinemas. They are 
usually small, inconvenient and dusty, with uncomfortable 
chairs or white wooden benches. But a cinema is one of the 
few places where queues never form, it is virtually impossible 
to secure a seat unless you have booked in advance, even 
though the programmes begin at ten in the morning, last 
only an hour and a half, and are repeated ten times a day. 
Vast waiting-rooms offer shelter for spectators awaiting the 
next performance and there is a buffet, a choice of reading- 
matter, and large benches to sit on. 

There are one or two film societies in Moscow specializing 
in revivals but they hardly ever repeat the Soviet master- 
pieces, for which the absurdities of the present day inspire 
glaring contrasts and a certain nostalgic demand. The 
presence of Eisenstein, Gardine and Vertof and the other 
great pre-war Russian directors, is more lively in the memories 
of filmgoers in Paris, London and New York than in those in 
Moscow, Kiev or Leningrad. For in this country their famous 
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films are apparently less well-known and more rarely exhibited 
than in the Western countries. Pudovkin is alone in still 
attempting to produce the more and more limiting demands 
of Soviet realism. 

"Have you seen any good films lately?" we asked a young 
Russian girl. 

"Oh yes/' she replied, "La Chartreuse de Parme, Bicycle 
Thieves and The Power of the Dollar" 

These pictures named are all foreign (The Power of the 
Dollar is the Russian title for the famous film Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, starring James Stewart). Russian screens 
nowadays welcome French and Italian films in quantity and 
sometimes take up old Hollywood features, all of which, of 
course, are dubbed throughout. The public crowds to see 
them. Plainly it has very little time for the majority of its 
own productions, devoted to insipid stories riddled with pro- 
paganda, generally produced with an astonishing clumsiness 
for the country that made Battleship Potemkin, Storm Over 
Asia and The Path of Life. We swiftly came to the conclusion 
that all there is worth seeing in the Soviet cinema today is 
exported, and that we had seen most of it in France. It is 
composed of colour fantasies (in Sovcolor, derived from Agfa- 
color) drawing their inspiration chiefly from lyrical works 
like Sadko, films of spectacular occasions like The Grand 
Concert and the Grand Moscow Circus, rather romanticized 
biographies like Glinka (or those of Tolstoi and Pushkin which 
we will certainly be seeing soon), great historical epics (com- 
plete with battle scenes) like Admiral Tempest, or lengthy 
documentaries in the manner of a recent one dealing with 
The First Year of a Soviet Child. 

It is hard to find words in which to describe the common- 
place scenarios about the activities of the kolkhozes, the stak- 
hanovists, the mines and factories, the exploits of a merchant 
navy captain, from which all traces of originality in design 
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and photography seem to nave been deliberately eliminated. 

"Will you send us Gerard Philippe and Jean Marais one 
day?" we were often asked by young Russians, who no doubt 
believed that the movements of artists, in our country as in 
theirs, were conditioned by the wishes of the government. 

A Russian journalist who had lived in France was regret- 
ting in our presence that good French films were not chosen 
simply for their quality. For example, he said, the Fan/an la 
Tulipe would greatly please the Russians. "The French did 
suggest it," he was told, "but it was rejected on the ground of 
being anti-military." 

The Italian films enjoy the greatest success. It is apparent 
from criticisms published in the Press (which gives far less 
space to films than to plays and music) that "neo-realism" 
provides the model of what the Russians would like to do 
Apart from this, their criteria in the selection of films are (1) 
to show nothing from the bourgeois countries that might 
seem preferable to the Russians as a way of daily life, (2) to 
lay emphasis on the evils of the capitalist regime, poverty, 
prostitution, unemployment, which the neo-realism of the 
Italians obviously provides them with ample choice of subjects 
easy to exploit such as Rome Open City, Bicycle Thieves, 
Paisa and Tuppence-worth of Happiness. 

A few films from China and the satellite countries complete 
for the moment the foreign consignment, intended to fill the 
gap in Soviet production as far as quahty and no doubt 
quantity are concerned, together with a number of old 
American films. 

Charlie Chaplin, despite the interest he arouses among 
other peoples, is still unknown to the Russian filmgoer. But 
an official assured us that the reason for this was that they 
had been unable to come to terms with him financially in 
showing his films in the U.S.S.R. I 

The Adventures of Tarzan achieved a great triumph, 
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doubtless because the film was totally devoid of political 
complications and had no educational propaganda appeal I 
Frank Capra's Mr. Smith Goes to Washington was shown as 
firm evidence of American corruption, and William Wyler's 
The Best Years of Our Lives was meant to prove "the social 
disorganization of a system incapable of giving work to the 
most worthy of its children". 

A young man from Georgia, who had seen these two films 
in Tiflis, ingenuously confided in us as follows : "The Ameri- 
cans make very good films, but what is happening in their 
country must be very senous if they can make such revolu- 
tionary pictures." 

We tried to persuade him that it was to the honour as 
well as to the great good of a democracy (in our sense of the 
word) that it should be able to denounce its weaknesses in 
public, only a weak people, we said, conceals its problems. 
But such a view as this was utterly strange to him. 

"It's only natural that bourgeois countries should be 
obliged by 'the wish of the people' to accept films that describe 
them precisely as they are," we were told by Ossip, an official 
in the Ministry of Culture. "Your kings were obliged to accept 
the harsh words of Beaumarchais, Diderot and Stendhal( I ), 
just as our Tzars had to listen to the voices of Pushkin, Gogol, 
Tolstoi and Gorki. Their regimes were nevertheless tyrannical 
and rotten." 

"Yes, but what if you tried to make films like that here?" 

Ossip laughed. "But that's impossible. Only the enemies 
of the people could have such an idea, since communist 
society doesn't know and can't know of these vices and 
afflictions." 

And there it was, checkmate! But Ossip, who had eyes 
and ears like everyone else, was he sincere? No doubt about 
it, he was. 

And yet we knew that quite a considerable number of 
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people made their way to performances of foreign films to 
study them carefully, people who could detect quite a lot of 
things which made them think that much was being 
deliberately hidden from them. It is all very well to be care- 
ful in the choice of the foreign films that are screened; to 
select those which have backgrounds of hovels and poor 
streets, to cut out the glimpses of prosperous cities and of 
roads with dense traffic, to cut even the characters who 
suggest qualities of which the censor disapproves, but every 
now and again something slips past the scissors and is eagerly 
seized upon by those (we know they exist) who want to see. 

The evening we went to see Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
televised and thrown on to the screen of the Hermitage 
Cinema, one who sat next to us began to talk to us about 
France : "Is it true," he asked, "that you not only have un- 
employment, but you also encourage foreign immigrants, 
especially Italians " 

"How did you get that idea?" 

"We were shown an Italian film which told the story of 
workmen forced to emigrate to France where, in order to live 
at all, they were made to work under cruel employers. It was 
so exaggerated and stupid that I was sure it was propaganda, 
so I left in the middle." 

The highest efforts of the Russian cinema are concentrated 
at the present time on documentaries, which occupy sixteen 
studios, as against the thirteen studios for ordinary films 
It is worth recording that the review Soviet Art reveals the 
fact that scripts must be submitted to twenty-five offices or 
organizations before they are finally approved. 

At the ministry concerned with the cinema it is ajlowed to 
be known that there will be a certain change in policy. Bowing 
to public demand, plays will be staged and films made in 
co-production, the first being a Franco-Russian enterprise, 
Maupassant's Bel Ami, which has already been presented on 
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the stage and is thought to be both anti-bourgeois and anti- 
religious. It would be filmed in the Russian sector of Vienna. 
The first appearance of Cinemascope has been announced 
"following a Soviet invention." As to 3D, a Moscow cinema 
has presented an attempt which vividly recalls the old days 
of the bas-relief photograph on a metal base, which was 
exhibited for a long time, notably in the Avenue des Champ- 
Elyseees. 
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Masterpieces in the Attic 

IT WAS nine in the morning. Little old women wrapped 
in shawls were carefully sweeping the parquet floors. We were 
standing under Watteau's Petit Savoyard, as overcome by its 
beauties as on the day we first saw it. 

The dark young woman, assistant curator of the museum, 
lifted the gold frame, detached it from four wooden hooks 
and held the small canvas before us. Through the high 
windows, the Leningrad sunshine slanted directly into these 
private apartments of the Tzar and was now flooding with 
its pale light the shaky chair on which we had set the picture 
while we took a photograph 

It was perhaps foolish to be so affected But suddenly 
our whole visit struck us as an overwhelming adventure. Here, 
thousands of miles from Pans, after forty years of silence in 
this city of baroque palaces and luminous canals on the banks 
of the Neva, we had discovered the day before French works 
of art, largely unknown to the public, from Watteau to 
Picasso, Chardm to Matisse; Claude Lorram to Renoir and 
Cezanne. We had obtained permission to photograph them. 

The risks were great for we were inadequately equipped. 
All we had was a reporter's camera, with no tripod or flashbulb 
or sunlight bulb. 

The Hermitage is probably one of the largest museums in 
the world and one of the most unusual. It contains about three 
million valuable objects, ancient sculptures, collections of 
silverwork (from a twelfth-century Russian sarcophagus to 
eighteenth-century English pieces), china from every country; 
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pottery and enamel-work from Asia Minor; Russian furniture 
and funeral treasures dating from the sixth century B.C., the 
result of recent excavations in the Altai mountains. 

The original museum, founded by Catherine II in the 
eighteenth century, was merged after the Revolution in 1917 
with the vast Winter Palace, home of the Tzars, which 
stretches for about three hundred yards along the banks of 
the Neva. The ground it occupies totals more than two 
thousand square yards, and today it includes, not counting 
the imperial collections, the property of princes, merchants 
and private art collectors which have been taken over by the 
nation. And there is also a collection of paintings among the 
finest in the world, well over nine thousand canvases, which 
shows a considerable variety. 

Catherine the Great, advised by Diderot, Falconnet and 
Grimm, showed wisdom in her buying of pictures by French 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century painters. They occupy 
positions of honour on the first floor, in galleries next door to 
those sheltering twenty-five famous Rembrandts and Italian 
and Flemish Primitives. Our nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century masters Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, Matisse, Picasso 
are unobtrusively housed, or have been for the last few 
months, in two small rooms on the second floor. Their names 
do not appear in the catalogue of the Hermitage, printed at 
the beginning of 1953. Only about thirty canvases are 
actually on show: two Monnets, three Cezannes, two Van 
Goghs, two Renoirs, one Degas, two Picasso, two Matisse, 
two Gauguin . . . 

But in the spacious attics, furnished as "reserve rooms" 
and always kept locked, we saw (and I believe we were the 
first to see them) about three hundred canvases in all, every 
one of them dating from before 1913 (the period when most of 
these artists were much discussed in France), except for a 
picture signed Fernand L6ger 1924. The artist had sent it to 
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Leningrad himself a large abstract in reds and blues which 
has never been exhibited. 

It is hard to describe the shock we felt on seeing the huge 
sliding panel move bringing into the light about thirty of 
Matisse's best works, side by side and without any mounting 
or frames. Some of them came from Moscow where for a few 
years there existed a Gallery of Contemporary Western Art. 

Feodor Kolochin's Manual of Art (which, following the 
lead of three students, I bought in a bookshop) explained that 
"the work of recognized artists was formerly bought in 
Western Europe by Moscow capitalists. They are the symbol 
of the artists' servile attitude to the European bourgeoisie of 
imperialist times. This gallery of Western art has seriously 
prejudiced the development of Russian art. It continued to 
cultivate this bondage to bourgeois culture and drew painters 
along a path that was foreign to the interests of the Soviet 
people/' 

Can that be why there were so few groups of visitors in 
the two small rooms open to the public where, after taking the 
Watteau photographs, we unhooked the Matisses, Picassos, 
Renoirs and Cezannes from the wall? 

Is that why the curators who accompanied us (there were 
three of them now, each a specialist in a given period) pre- 
ferred me not to hear the commentary on "bourgeois and 
decadent art, a symbol of idleness and decay"? For this com- 
mentary is endlessly recited by the guides who take groups 
of students and Russian visitors round the gallery. 

The Moscow capitalists mentioned by Kolochm were 
called Stchoukin and Morosov, the former a nch merchant in 
grain and sugar, the latter a textile manufacturer. 

Stchoukin, whose luxurious mansion in Moscow, built in 
the eighteenth century by the Troubetzkoy princes, is now 
occupied by an embassy, had assembled the world's greatest 
collection of French twentieth-century painting. The more 
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notable among his purchases from galleries and studios were 
nine Marquets, sixteen Derains, fifty Picassos, fourteen large 
Gauguins, six Renoirs and eight C&zannes. He discovered 
Matisse in 1908. He had already bought a good number of 
canvases when he commissioned two panels, Dance and 
Music, finished in 1910, which were intended to embellish 
the walls of his monumental staircase. When exhibited in the 
Autumn Salon of 1910, these two canvases were greeted by 
cries of horror. Stchoukm, succumbing to the advice of young 
Bernheim, cancelled his order and asked Matisse to paint him 
two smaller pictures. Matisse refused, but Stchoukm tele- 
graphed from a railway station on the way home to say that 
he would have the two panels after all. 

In the autumn of 1911 Matisse paid a visit to Stchoukin in 
Moscow. All his pictures were varnished and inclined at an 
angle of forty-five degrees from the wall to avoid reflection. 
Taking Matisse's advice, the collector removed the varnish 
and straightened the canvases. This story was told me by one 
of the curators, while the photographer was trying to bring 
the sunlight into play like a spotlight to illuminate a still- 
life with a blue background, placed on a stand under the 
window. 

She seized the opportunity of asking me, "Have you any 
young painters in France? What about exhibitions? Is 
Fougeron very famous? And . . . what exactly is abstract art?" 

We spent five hours taking ten photographs in the Her- 
mitage. We would have liked to have taken ten times that 
number. 

We would also have liked to take pictures of the French 
paintings in the Moscow Museum of Art, but that turned out 
to be impossible. Those painters whom the Soviet histories 
of art call "formalists", which term includes (again we quote 
Kolochin) "impressionists, cubists, naturists and contem- 
poraries" are represented in Moscow by a Van Gogh (La 
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Promenade des Prisonniers), two Degas, four Renoirs, some 
Monnets and Gauguins and one Picasso. 

The name of Picasso never appears in any of the catalogues 
and Kolochin only mentions him once in his book. "The 
formalists are incomprehensible and obnoxious, except in 
drawings like Picasso's La Colombe". A poster reproduction 
of La Colombe is pinned up in a corner of the twentieth- 
century French rooms at both Leningrad and Moscow. 

The art teachers of the U.S.S.R. are against the formalists 
who are exclusively concerned with form, never its content 
or significance, but in favour of the realist painters, whose 
every canvas bears a message or a lesson. The section devoted 
to Soviet art contains a large number of such paintings which, 
apart from an unending series of portraits of Stalin (sur- 
rounded by children, peasants, workers or politicians), 
picture scenes of life in the kolkhozes, building dams, school- 
children covered with medals, and the heroes of war and 
agriculture. 

These works are constantly reproduced and sold very 
cheaply, either individually or in albums. They merely prove 
that the artist must be and indeed is in the service of the 
State; that art for art's sake is an outmoded idea, and finally, 
as Professor Vipper explains, that "a museum is an important 
centre of Communist education for the workers/' 

'Tour museum of modern art at Paris is a nightmare," 
Gromyko's deputy at the foreign office told me. "I'd rather 
hear about David and Ingres any day!" 

But I would have preferred him to hear about the 
Matisses abandoned to darkness and solitude in the reserve 
rooms of the Hermitage. 
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17 
The Communist Aristocracy 

44 No, YOUR account of us will not be objective . . ." 

Our learned colleague M. Keim, cultural attach^ to the 
French Embassy had gathered together for cocktails some 
important Russian journalists and the foreign correspondents 
then in Moscow, to meet the French journalists passing 
through. 

We had joined a small group of Russian colleagues, some 
of whom had lived and worked in Western countries. 

"And why do you presume to prejudge what we are going 
to say on our return? Three years ago one of your women 
colleagues in Moscow was anticipating Michel Gordey's 
report and blaming him for it. Didn't he write an objective 
account?" 

"Certainly not," one of my questioners replied (he 
belonged to the editorial staff of one of Moscow's greatest 
newspapers). "Not from our point of view, at least. I admit 
that in your view his enquiry might have seemed impartial." 

"No doubt you would have liked him to paint the U.S.S.R. 
as your propaganda pamphlets do?" 

Unresponsive to the sarcasm, he replied without a 
moment's hesitation and with all the seriousness in the world, 
"Yes, why not? They describe the real U.S.S.R., as it is, and 
any other representation of our country cannot be true. There 
can't be two truths." 

We discussed the matter for some time. His colleagues 
joined in the conversation and I must admit, our passions 
were roused. All of a sudden, our Russian friend said : "All 
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you who come here are petty-bourgeois. You were brought up 
in a capitalist world, you have the prejudices and the point 
of view of your class. However strong your goodwill, you 
judge us by your prejudices." 

"Our prejudices and distortions are not so great as yours 
and when you write your accounts of France, for instance, 
you don't feel the smallest goodwill . . ." f 

"But there's no comparison," he exclaimed. "We are on 
the 'Axis of History'. Our reports are just another way of 
fighting for truth. You judge the new world from the stand- 
point of past errors." 

Anne Keim, the charming daughter of our host, inter- 
rupted the discussion (which no longer had the slightest 
point) by passing "zakouskis" and glasses of vodka. 

Ten times akeady we had listened to this argument about 
the "Axis of History". Either you are, or you are not, on the 
"Axis of History" another way of saying you are, or you 
are not, communist. If you are not, so much the worse for 
you, for then you belong to the large family of people who 
are "ossified" and "backward", with whom it is agreed to 
co-exist peacefully until such time as history crushes you 
under its renowned axis. For only communists hold the key 
to truth! That is the conviction of every good communist. 
Earlier, the truth resided in the possession of the Inquisition. 
But between times, truth has changed. 

We came up against this unfailing certainty nearly every 
time we talked to a member of the Party. But the moment the 
plane landed for the first time on Russian soil at Minsk we 
were surprised to read an inscription in gold on a red 
ground : "Let us fight for the triumph of Communism in the 
U.S.S.R. and the whole world." Naively we had thought that 
in the U.S.S.R. at least this struggle was finished. But this 
notion of internal struggle we found everywhere, in slogans, 
speeches, newspapers and books. Actually at the instance of 
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its leaders, the Russian Communist Party continues to "purify^ 
itself as it is thinned down in numbers : it has dropped from 
seven and a half million members in Stalin's time to about 
five million under Malenkov. 

"Marxism denies spontaneity of behaviour to the masses, 
for it insists that their conduct be closely linked to the systems 
within which they are supposed to live," a young intellectual, 
an official of the People's Republic of Georgia explained to 
us. "That is why democracy in our sense of the word does 
not accept the view that power should be exercised by those 
below on those above. It selects and renews from the masses 
the elite capable of governing them, an elite which must, even 
so, remain m close contact with the masses, in order to carry 
out its duty. That is the way the government of our country 
functions. Thanks to that, it has become an example to the 
world " 

He was very sure of his points, this young fighter of ours, 
whose watery blue eyes shone behind his round glasses. 
(Spectacles are relatively rare in the U.S.S R. They are not on 
sale in the shops, but are issued parsimoniously on the strength 
of medical certificates.) 

He would certainly have been surprised, had we explained 
to him that this theory of the leaders drawn from the people 
was strangely similar to the theory originally applied by 
monarchies even the Tzars when they created the aristo- 
cracy. 

Thus in fact, five million communists control two hundred 
million of their compatriots who belong to no party. They 
are co-opted at an early age because of the qualities they 
show, and "the shadow of a doubt" is, from this point of view, 
the surest way of securing one's rejection. The aristocrat? of 
the regime perform their first service in the komsomol 
divisions (young communists, with about nineteen million 
members). To avoid running the risk of exclusion, a good 
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Ctommunist must not only be excessively honest, but irre- 
proachable in his habits of life. In a country in which one 
meets so many drunks in the streets, a communist must not 
drink alcohol. He mustn't smoke too much, he must be a good 
husband and a good father (divorce is practically forbidden 
him), make over a good part of his income to the Party, and 
above all not get married in church. Of course, he must always 
"toe the line" and never stray from it. 

All this, at least in principle, for we saw that the severity 
of the Party is softened according to the rank a particular 
member holds in the hierarchy. In this as in everything else, 
the longer it has been in operation, the greater the number of 
self-seekers among the believers, because they are aware that 
Party membership is necessary to reach important positions 
in the Soviet State. The violence with which, every day, the 
weaknesses and excesses of certain leaders in their public and 
private capacities are denounced, is authority for what we 
are stating. 

All the diplomats and high officials of the federal state 
and the republics themselves are chosen by the Party. But 
it is not necessary to be a communist to become a deputy 
in the Supreme Soviet or the Soviet of Nationalities, since the 
only list presented at election times is a mixed one of com- 
munists and those without party (the share, however, for the 
97?2 per cent of those without party is far from just : there are 
465 communist deputies to 143 without party m the Soviet 
of the Union; 485 communists to 154 without party in the 
Soviet of the Nationalities). 

Though they tell you that a man without party can quite 
easily become a managing director or a technician in a res- 
ponsible post, we estimated that eight out of ten of those we 
met were communists. 

Young people are very often preferred to people (if riper 
age to fill posts of authority, their membership of the Party 
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being the only reason. This is one of the more amusing stories 
being circulated in Moscow when we were there. 

"Did you know that the government is trying to 'im- 
mortalize' old Petrovski, member of the Academy and Rector 
of the University?" 

"No, why?" 

"Because after his death there won't be a single person 
without party left, who can be quoted as an example." 

Even in the kolkhoz, it is rare for those who hold a 
position of authority not to be communists, or at least, if 
they are not, it must be because they have no communists 
under them. In every important village and every district, 
the Communist Party acts on its own authority. 

To obtain an idea of the Party's grip at every stage of 
the Soviet citizen's evolution, one should read the following 
passage from an article by Comrade P. Khrapunov, secretary 
of the district council of the Ukraine Communist Party at 
Dnepropetrovsk, an article concerned with the university 
of this town, which appeared in the Sovietskaia Koultoria, in 
February, 1954: "No aspect of the life of the centres of 
higher education is omitted from the field of action of the 
Party organizers/' he writes. "The ideological and political 
education of the students, their work with their teachers, the 
organization of social science instruction, initial scientific 
study, the material conditions of the young people's lives, the 
broadening of their horizons, all these questions and many 
others can only be properly elaborated under the attentive 
and daily control exercised by Party organizations. Party 
organizations among higher education establishments in 
Dnepropetrovsk number in their ranks over 4,300 commun- 
ists. These organizations are preoccupied with educating the 
teachers in ideology and politics, with improving their 
academic qualifications and developing competent specialists. 
In every such establishment a timetable is laid down for 
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ideology and politics, in the same way as a timetable for 
education and method, to be used throughout the term. Party 
committees and an office are charged with controlling the 
functioning of the timetables . . . Tlie teaching of the social 
sciences and the Leninist-Marxist doctrine forms the centre 
of attention for Party organizations. The university Party is 
doing fine work in this sphere ... In the university, as in other 
higher education establishments in the town, discussions of 
theory, devoted to social and economic discipline, are 
regularly organized, and students play an active part in 
them/- 
What happens in the university also happens in schools, 
workshops, offices, shops, theatres, agricultural centres, etc., 
and furthermore it happens at every stage of daily life. 

From all this one gains the impression of everyone being 
constantly at school which is irritating for the foreigner, and 
immediately discernible by him. The main truths of the 
Soviet catechism are heard on all sides, there is not the 
smallest need to reveal that you are Russian, in order to be 
told them. Neon signs in the large towns, panels attached to 
poles or trees, in the villages or on the roads, the radio, the 
sales-girl to whom you complain of the quality of the goods, 
the policeman if you contravene the regulations, etc., all 
rather sententiously remind you of the sacrosanct principles 
that were learnt at special classes at the Leninist-Marxist 
university if they are communist or at weekly political 
meetings if they are without party. 

The fathers of the Red church have foreseen everything. 
They even predicted that communism, or rather its expres- 
sion in the form of dialectical materialism, was neither a 
doctrine nor a philosophy, but an exact science and therefore 
beyond argument. The communists we met in the U.S.S.R. 
always pestered us with quotations and pressed books and 
pamphlets on us. "Listen, read and be silent. It's all there," 
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they seemed to say. Our objections were, a priori, idealist, 
bourgeois and capitalist objections, overtaken by the progress 
of history I We read and we listened. 

Most of all we were surprised one afternoon by a French 
communist in Leningrad 1 As we were talking about the 
Russian gifts for languages and chess, the former deputy, 
Garandy, correspondent for Humanite in the U.S.S.R., a very 
pleasant man from one of the southern universities, inter- 
rupted us . 

"Don't talk rubbish! There is no such thing as a gift, 
either for a race or for an individual, it was Communism that 
gave rise to the Soviet group of chess champions, and urged 
many Russians to become linguists." 

We argued, bringing Alekhme, world chess champion 
under the Tzar, to our support, and the many Russians who 
speak a dozen languages and idioms perfectly. 

"These gifts," we said, "may well have been developed 

and made it possible for the masses to play chess, but even 


so . . 

Garandy would not give way. "The French," he said, 
"would play chess just as well and learn languages just as 
easily if they enjoyed the same historical and social back- 
ground as the Russians of today ! " 
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The Student Who Never 
Had Doubts 

SERGUEI, the fanatic, looked like a young warrior on a 
communist poster, fair colouring, a sharp profile, smooth 
cheeks and a steadfast look m his eyes. 

We were sitting at the same table with two young people, 
at a station buffet seventy miles from Moscow. Serguei hadn't 
noticed us. But suddenly he turned towards us with a smile, 
and I found myself looking at a radiant, yduthful face. 

Serguei, who had heard me order in Russian tinned crab, 
minced steak and three vodkas (we were both there with 
Jean Mangeot, photographer of Paris-Match), asked me if we 
liked their vodka, and whether we drank it in France Then 
he offered his congratulations on our talent, for he and his 
friend had taken us for members of the Comedie-Frangaise 

Serguei spoke in a voice that was unexpectedly guttural, 
with the drawling accents of the south of Russia. He came 
from the Volga, while his friend Kolia dark and curly-haired 
came from the Crimea. Both of them were specialists in 
petrol, pursuing their studies at a technical institute in this 
small town and following classes in the practical aspect of 
their work at a factory. They were aged twenty. 

Serguei was very sure of himself. One perceived in him 
the makings of a perfect citizen, a pure product of Soviet 
education. He had watched victory when he was ten, Stalin's 
death when he was nineteen, and for one year better con- 
ditions of living unknown to his elders. 
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He too spoke of the ration-cards in France, the millions 
of illiterates, our heavy unemployment and the French 
people, "so near to our own, so devoted to the same ideals, 
yet so unhappy." 

"Your Commune," he said, "was a great day in the history 
of the liberation of the world's peoples." 

I pointed out that in our country we celebrate 14 July 
as the national festival of freedom. He protested: "The 
bourgeois may, but not the people." 

I answered that what we termed the people were the 
bulk of our fellow countrymen and that many of our workers 
were true, or at least potential bourgeois. At this he grew 
indignant. "How terrible! Maybe the word bourgeois doesn't 
have the same significance for you as for us?" He paused for 
a moment in thought. "For example, if this restaurant 
belonged to an owner, that owner would be involved m 
making money out of us, and he would be a bourgeois." 

I replied that in France many workers or employees dream 
of starting a little business of their own and many in fact do 
so; France was full of little shops belonging to the "prole- 
tariat". Serguei and Koha could hardly believe this possible. 

"Why are you under the influence of the U S.A.?" Serguei 
shot the question at me, as he passed to international politics. 

I did my best to explain to him our dealings with the 
U.S.A., how individual freedom was to us both dear and 
indispensable. I told them both of the way you read conflicting 
political viewpoints every morning in the French Press and 
how comedians make fun of almost everything, never sparing 
even government or any people in authority. 

Then both of them asked us questions about the standard 
of Amencan life, evincing surprise that we knew anything 
about it. Through their obvious anxiety we divined a pro- 
found admiration for the U.S.A., that other industrial giant, 
on the other side of the world. 
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They had no hesitation in telling me that Russian cars had 
been modelled on Fords and Packards and that their jeeps 
were a copy as well, but they seemed astonished when I told 
them that Moscow buildings looked as though they were 
inspired by the architecture of New York. They then enquired 
what we thought of their art. I said that Russian composers 
were greatly admired and frequently performed in France. 

"Who, for example?" 

I quoted Shostakovich. 

"But here we don't like him any more. He's a cosmo- 
politan." 

It was my turn to show surprise. "And is Mohere a cosmo- 
politan too?" 

He laughed. "Yes, no." He did not know. What did strike 
him as certain was that the first and only duty of an artist, 
whether musician, painter or writer, was "to devote himself 
to his country, to be a national artist". Kolia, with his black 
eyes shining, awaited my reaction impatiently. I felt him to be 
an ally of mine. 

I mentioned the names of Mozart, Shakespeare, Hugo, 
Picasso, speaking of the egoism vital to the man of genius to 
give birth to his works, and when I told him firmly that the 
best way a genius could serve his country was to produce a 
masterpiece, Serguei became red in the face and speechless, 
and after staring at me said : "You French people have a great 
deal of temperament and a great deal of imagination". 

Even though he offered his friend consolation, Kolia was 
delighted. "Don't take on so, Serguei, it's already better here. 
You wait and see, Shostakovitch will again become a great 
composer; it's just a question of time and patience, that's all." 

All three of us were involved in many arguments. They 
continued to fire questions at me, questions, discussions, con- 
tradictions, all seemed to them part of an unusual and amus- 
ing game. 
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"Why don't you like our realist art, and why do you want 
it to develop? How can you like modern painting? And do 
you know other countries apart from America?" 

I mentioned Italy, England, Switzerland. 

"And you can just go there, as you wish? It must be fun I " 

I told them how we were able to communicate freely with 
the entire world, how travellers departed daily for South 
America, Japan, Norway, how international aircraft landed 
in their hundreds every day at Orly; how newspapers in 
foreign languages were on sale at our newsagents and how 
anyone could buy the previous day's Pravda or the New York 
Times on the Champs-Ely sees. With a smile Kolia nudged his 
friend and said "You're swallowing some bitter pills tonight, 
eh?" 

Then he leaned towards me and suddenly said: "You 
know, he's a fanatic. I'm not. My mother was a pre-Revolution 
ballerina and Tetouchka' (my aunt) went to Paris in 1910 
She told me so much about Paris! She even," he added, 
"danced in the streets one fourteenth of July. And you know, 
the other day at a lecture, a funny thing happened. One of 
our friends asked the lecturer why our nationalism was so 
exclusive, why nobody could travel outside Russia. He didn't 
know how to reply. It was the first time the situation had 
arisen. He didn't say a wordl He changed the subject/' 

Serguei was a good student who had followed from his 
youth a faith from which anxiety, uncertainty and fears of 
many kinds are absent. His future was assured; in three years 
time the government would place him in a petroleum con- 
cern. But nevertheless, he had just been awakened by some- 
thing he had never known before, that brought vitality to 
his expression namely doubt. Perhaps for the first time he 
had felt that the whole story had not been told him, that 
everything he had heard did not correspond exactly with 
reality. 
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He shook his head, hesitated, then said with a timid smile, 
"You have either convinced me, or you have not been telling 
the truth . . ." 

The case of the lecturer who could not answer the pupil's 
question is in fact exceptional; teachers have an answer to 
everything, because it is not customary either to provoke or 
to ask awkward questions, and also because every teacher 
is obliged to obtain a deep and thorough knowledge of the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin, which have entirely explained 
everything once and for all. 

The fact is that the teacher is himself a perpetual student. 
He proceeds from class to class, be he great or small. He is 
guided by lessons in what he teaches and how he teaches it. 
Instruction be it history, geography, literature or morals is 
above all political instruction, with the object of forming (or 
deforming) the pupil into a certain mould. 

Thus the Manual of Method for Teaching History from 
1870 to 1918 (for the ninth form, equivalent to the English 
sixth form) and written for ninth form teachers, begins in the 
following way "The history course for the ninth form 
occupies a prominent place in the ideological and political 
education of our pupils. The course commences with the 
time at which capitalism began its fall: the Pans Com- 
mune . . r 

Through 250 pages, the Manual of Method guides the 
teacher step by step in the proper interpretation of events : 

"During the classes, the teacher must explain the funda- 
mental laws of capitalism today and Soviet socialism. His 
exposition of these laws will give the teacher an opportunity 
to provide a convincing demonstration of socialism's great 
superiority over capitalism . . /' 

"The modern history course for the ninth form furnishes 
the teacher with abundant material for the formation of a 
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Marxist-Leninist view of the world of today. The object of 
this manual is to offer teachers strong support in this under- 
taking . . ." 

"After a study of the Commune, the teacher must, in con- 
clusion, indicate how in 1940 the French bourgeoisie was 
guilty of a treason even blacker than when they abandoned 
their country to Hitler. This criminal policy of treachery is 
still followed today by French monopolists who seek to turn 
their country into a base for American arms, in the hope of 
provoking a war against the U S.S.R. and the democratic 
republics." 

". . . The French people, led by the Communist Party, is 
vigorously struggling against this criminal policy pursued by 
French reactionaries. The teacher must draw the pupil's 
attention to the fact that betrayal of national interests is 
common at the present time among the bourgeoisie of many 
countries other than France." 

"... The teacher will explain to his pupils that the bour- 
geoisie are now selling for dollars the right of their nation 
to independence, hurling to the winds the flag of indepen- 
dence and national sovereignty." 

". . . In throwing light on the various types of war, the 
teacher must help his pupils to a proper understanding of the 
difference between just wars and unjust wars, giving them 
concrete examples . . ." 

There is no nsk that the history master of the ninth form 
might make a mistake. He simply has to follow the book, 
paragraph by paragraph. Nothing is left to his initiative or 
his imagination. 

But these privileges are not reserved exclusively for 
teachers in the higher forms, political education begins at a 
very early age. 

Secondary school pupils who have won gold or silver 
medals for their general level of performance have the right 
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to be admitted into some type according to their choice of 
higher education. 

The vacancies in universities, institutes or technical 
schools (approximately 400,000 a year) are then allocated on 
the results of competitive examinations, which include tests 
in Russian and one other language and two other subjects 
which vary according to the course of study chosen. 

There are 1,500,000 students throughout the U.S.S.R., of 
whom twenty-five per cent are women. 

There are now thirty-two universities in the U.S.S.R., as 
compared with seven before the Revolution. Each has a 
great number of faculties. At Moscow there are twelve : six 
of physical science, mathematics, biology, chemistry, geo- 
graphy and geology; and six of arts, literature, history, philo- 
sophy, philology, law and political economy. Leningrad 
University has a school of oriental languages, while Riga has 
schools for architecture and technical sciences. 

Four thousand male and 4,500 female students work under 
the direction of 2,000 teachers at the new Moscow University 
which opened this year. Started in 1949, today it covers about 
425 acres, of which about a hundred are in the form of 
gardens. It is planned to spread eventually over nearly eight 
hundred acres. 

The central building, about 750 feet high, including a 
spire rising 150 feet to a red star surrounded with laurel 
leaves, has 32 floors served by 113 lifts; it contains an obser- 
vatory, 148 amphitheatres, libraries holding 4 million books, 
1,000 laboratories, gymnasiums, a huge swimming-pool and 
a luxurious hall, with room for 1,500 people, lined on three 
sides by 25 marble columns. The walls are hung with gold 
silk and the seats are upholstered in pale brown velvet. 

In the wings and hostels of the new university, the students 
are accommodated in studies and 5,745 bedrooms. 

The academic year lasts from 1 September to 30 June (15 
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days holiday in January and February), which makes a total 
of 36 weeks of 6 days each. During the vacation, students do 
a period of one month's practical work (during their first 2 
years), then 2, 3 and 4 months in a factory, a kolkhoz, an office 
or a hospital. 

The first two years are devoted to indoctrination of 
Marxism-Leninism and of military preparation. Specializa- 
tion begins in the third year. Examinations occur at the end 
of each academic year, and the final examination consists of 
fifty papers. Higher education in the U.S.S.R. comprises the 
following : 

Thirty-four medical schools (3 faculties; medicine, social 
hygiene and child welfare), 6 years of study (150 classes and 
100 hours of lectures on Marxism-Leninism during each of the 
first 2 years); 58 agricultural schools (6 faculties; agriculture, 
chemical agriculture, plant selection, rearing, fruit and veget- 
ables, agricultural economy), 19 veterinary schools, 8 schools 
for mechanical agriculture. The syllabus of each agricultural 
faculty involves between 30 and 45 compulsory subjects. The 
instruction lasts four years (356 hours of Marxism-Leninism 
and 300 of military preparation); 500 technical schools, which 
are specialized to a high degree. Apart from those that pro- 
duce mining, civil and electrical engineers, there are schools 
for metallurgy, organic chemistry, inorganic technology, 
refractory materials, combustibles, pharmaceutical chemistry, 
preservatives, etc. 

Most universities and institutes offer correspondence 
courses, but there are special correspondence schools for every 
subject (including 10,000 kw students, 4,000 economists and 
15,000 foreign linguists). 

English is by far the most widely studied foreign language, 
German and French come very far behind. The study of 
Chinese and other Asiatic languages is spreading widely. 
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Family Co-education 

IMAGINE a little French boy going home to father, mother 
and elder brother who all agree with what is in the newspapers 
and with what a politician, a priest or a teacher says, day 
after day. Imagine him living in a home from which expres- 
sions of conflicting opinions on all kinds of subjects are banned 
and you will understand something of the atmosphere in 
which a Russian child is brought up. This atmosphere is often 
quite contented. 

Young and old have, of course, to continue their education 
in one form or another 1 

Mother (if she works) and father attend political classes, 
weekly and compulsory, organized by whatever concern 
employs them. If mother does not work she enjoys frequent 
visits from the teacher who instructs her child (and herself 
too, while he's about it ) in the Soviet way. 

"Our children are the citizens and builders of communist 
society." In these words begins a pamphlet for parents and 
teachers of very young children. Entitled "The R&le of School 
and Family in the Education of Children", it clearly explains 
what is conceived to be the right processes by which a little 
citizen is made. 

"Children are called upon to replace their fathers and 
mothers, and in their turn to bear, at the moment of final 
victory, the great banner of communism . . " 

"Fathers and mothers are called upon to raise good 
citizens, active and conscientious builders of communism. 
Therein lies their duty as parents. Any father who is not con- 
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cerned with the education of his children or is instructing 
them badly, is not fulfilling his duty as a citizen." 

"But," the manual continues, "the determining influence 
in the education of the younger generation is in the hands 
of the schools . . . from the gates of our schools come the 
young patriots convinced of the justice and triumph of com- 
munism/' 

The author of the pamphlet is not mistaken and to prove it, 
he quotes an extract from a speech by a seventeen-yepr-old 
Moscow girl: "What is there more marvellous than our 
bright life, in which every path is open for us to follow? . . . 
What purer and more beautiful than the desires and the 
dreams that beset us, we who are full of fresh energy, courage 
and power? . . . We are pressing forward, our faces to the 
wind. Will we allow the enemy to trample on our happiness, 
our hopes? No! It shall never happen. Let every enemy of 
our country know it I Our youth, our komsomols, would give, 
if it were necessary, the dearest thing they possess life 
itself for the happiness of the whole human race/' 

But the education of children is also that of the parents. 
"Schools can help parents to correct the faults of family 
education. Schools are in fact the centre of the instructional 
education of parents/' 

In practice, these are the ways in which school and family 
are linked: 1. Teachers and supervisors visit the pupil's 
parents. 2. Parents go to see the school and its teachers. 3. 
Parents take part in class and school meetings. 4. Parents 
attend lectures and discussion groups on family education. 

The visits which the teachers pay the families are the 
touchstone of the collaboration between school and home. 

A first form mistress (young children) revealed in a report 
the following facts : "Usually, after the beginning of a year, 
I pay visits to the parents of children I consider to be worried 
or inattentive in class. But I also visit the families of children 
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who have been well brought up to profit by their experience 
and to be in a position, if necessary, to pass that knowledge 
on to other parents, in individual talks and at class meetings/' 

The way the schoolmaster immerses himself in family life 
and this land of control established not merely over the child- 
ren but also over the parents, is one of the stitches in the 
gigantic net cast by the state over Soviet citizens both young 
aid old. 

Parents are advised to read aloud to children from their 
earliest days; to make them read from the age of eight news- 
papers and periodicals (Pioneer Pravda when they are very 
young, and later Komsomol Pravda) and listen to important 
broadcasts, in view of the fact that "the Soviet regime cannot 
tolerate an education of the young undertaken in a spirit of 
political indifference vis-&-vis the Communist Party and the 
Soviet people. Parents and teachers must also develop in their 
children such qualities as Soviet patriotism, proletarian 
internationalism, and a communist spirit in work. They must 
also develop a sense of honesty and an intolerance of faults. 
The schoolboy must learn to judge his own conduct with a 
critical eye, and learn to criticize bravely the faults of others/' 

Physical education as well plays an important part in the 
general development of the child. 

'The Sovet land, as it moves towards communism, needs 
strong, virile and energetic men who are always ready to 
work and sacrifice themselves for the Party. That is why 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Government treat the 
widespread development of physical culture and sport as 
a matter of the greatest importance/' 

A small manual contains the daily timetable of a child 
and the eleven rules of hygiene he must follow : 

Once a week he must visit the baths; have his hair neatly 
cut, cut his finger-nails and toe-nails; clean his teeth every 
night before going to bed; wash hands, face, neck and ears 
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carefully every morning; do exercises in the mornings; wear 
clean linen; brusu his clothes and shoes; inspect all his buttons; 
have a clean handkerchief in his pocket, and a clean pocket, 
without any useless objects in it; keep in school an outfit for 
physical culture (pants, sweater and sandals); look after his 
satchel and books. 

What are the practical results of this collaboration be- 
tween parents, schools and state? The first and most important 
of all is that the/ child in the U.S.S.R. is a species of maypole 
around which everyone revolves! He is well looked-after, 
well clothed, well fed. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
receive a coat of fresh paint every year and there are holiday 
camps in abundance. Children tend to benefit, not only from 
parental love, but from a certain general consideration. 

We often watched them playing in the gardens or walking 
m the street. Dressed in their pointed hoods of red or duck-egg 
blue velour, these little gnomes of four, five or six years old 
are gay, independent and well-behaved. 

We never witnessed an incident of whimpering and weep- 
ing, never an exasperated mother dragging a recalcitrant child 
by the arm. Quarrels are conducted in the calmest way and 
sometimes last a long time ! But the child always finishes up 
by obeying without recourse to tears. He knows what disci- 
pline means. 

The school's job is to guide the child. Moreover, the Soviet 
regime is justly proud of its schools and continues to build 
them at an ever-increasing rate. There are never enough of 
them for as in France, the State cannot keep pace with the 
growing population and the yearly increase of pupils. Yet for 
36,000,000 children 200,000 schools, large and small, have 
already been provided. Most of them are prefabricated and 
are delivered to their sites in sections. 

The inauguration of every school gives an opportunity for 
speeches, articles and local festivities at which the little boy, 
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often with a shaven head, and the little girl, with her plaits 
tightly bound with ribbons, listen religiously to a recital of 
the blessings of the regime and the important part that they, 
small though they are, must already begin to play. 

As they grow up, the picture undergoes a slight change. 
From twelve, thirteen or fourteen, the children acquire a 
confidence, sometimes even an insolence, which is the result 
of the superiority complex drummed into them. They are the 
ones, among all the children of the world, who are the 
strongest, the most intelligent and the foremost in every way. 

A few more years pass and they become like Serguei 
(already mentioned), marching steadfastly along the path 
that has been carefully planned and prepared for them by 
the State and the Communist Party. 
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20 
The Story of Piotr Kirpitchev 

THE story of Piotr Kirpitchev created a considerable stir 
in Moscow when we were there. It revealed, in a dramatic 
fashion, the habits, indeed the very existence, of the new 
bourgeoisie. 

We say "dramatic^ because the matter to which we refer 
is a three-act play, The Guests (the central character being 
Piotr Kirpitchev) which was suddenly withdrawn by the 
Ministry of Culture when it had been playing to full houses 
for eight weeks in Moscow. 

The action of The Guests takes place during the early 
nineteen-fifties in a small village a few hundred miles from 
Moscow. Piotr Kirpitchev (45), Nina his second wife (39), his 
younger son Tema (19), all come to visit the old Kirpitchev 
parents, after a separation of six years. 

The "old man" (hero of the Revolution, respected and 
famous) awaits the arrival of the "guests" with his wife, his 
daughter Varvara (32), his elder grandson Serguei and a 
Moscow journalist, in the small courtyard of their house. 
It is a modest home, but contains a telephone, a wireless set 
and a piano. 

The guests arrive complete with chauffeur, motorcar and 
presents. 

The six years of separation have been rich in events; the 
end of the war, the victory and beginnings of reconstruction. 
Piotr Kirpitchev has become an important, influential, in- 
dolent and swollen-headed official. His younger son Tema (an 
arty-crafty type) is lazy, boastful and useless. He dreams of 
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smoking a pipe and tplls the Pravda journalist and his Aunt 
Varvara how he spent St. Sylvester's Eve with his family in 
their villa near Moscow : 'It is splendid, it is so good there in 
our 'datcha' after the tiring city life. ... In summer it is 
different. One must move about, do some travelling, change 
one's surroundings." 

He swaggers about boasting of the drinking-bout he 
enjoyed with his father's chauffeur, Nicolas, "who is not a 
bad moujik, but a lazy fellow". He next reveals that he knows 
how to drive but has not got his licence yet, and his father 
has promised him a car of his own. 

The hosts, who are simple people, listen with embarrass- 
ment to the words of a young man whose ways of life are so 
different from theirs. 

But the words and the attitude of his father, Piotr Kir- 
pitchev, upset them still more. The wireless is broadcasting a 
football commentary from Moscow. The influential official 
exclaims : "Nina and I often go to the matches. Everyone goes 
to the stadium. No point in going to parties. Whenever there's 
a big match, my colleagues' offices at the ministry are empty. 
Everyone is at the Dynamo stadium." 

Nostalgically, his son took up the tale : "The match has 
just finished. ... At this moment the north stand will be 
emptying. Friends are parting. There's not a soul one doesn't 
meet there I The cream of the capital ! The lamps of the town 
are lit and Gorki Street is bustling with people. Nika (the name 
of his sweetheart) and I go up at that time to the roof of the 
house. We talk of this and that and thoroughly enjoy our- 
selves." 

Little by little the conflict between the opposing camps 
becomes tense; on one side, there are Piotr Kirpitchev and 
his family (his wife, his son and the colleagues of whom he 
constantly speaks); on the other, those who live outside the 
governmental circle (old Kirpitchev, his daughter Varvara, 
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and the Pravda journalist, who is at present trying to 
disentangle a gloomy legal affair). 

And now the victimized lawyer arrives to demand a 
revision of sentence from the powerful Kirpitchev, whose 
presence in the little town has come to his knowledge. Much 
embarrassed, Piotr backs away. He makes evasive promises, 
speaks emphatically and in superior tones and irritates some 
of the listeners. 

After a great number of discussions, Varvara, a young 
Soviet who has lost nothing of her faith or her serious view 
of things, angered by the guests, turns to the journalist whom 
she admires for his ideas and with whom she is about to fall 
in love, and says to him : "I have always thought there was 
something strange and injurious about a life of which the 
essence is not work, but the position one enjoys; not the con- 
quests, but the goods one acquires; about a life without wings, 
empty, contented, radically different from the one I lead 
and millions like me too. That is why, today, I very much 
want to leave my father's home. . . ." 

"You may think it funny of me/' she continues, "but I 
feel the shock of something strange, like class-conscious- 
ness . . . There you are laughing 1 " she exclaims, and adds 
in a passionate voice, "but where and how did this superior 
world come to be born, in our country?" 

The journalist shrugs his shoulders. "Where? How? It 
sprang from cowardice, greed, a thirst for power/' 

Piotr Kirpitchev is nervous, nervous about what is 
happening at the ministry during his absence, about the 
revival of the Chevzova affair, which he knows only too well, 
nervous because he suspects one of his colleagues. "A damned 
hypocrite you couldn't trust an inch," of hatching a plot 
against him. He ^s ill at ease with his family, this "strong, 
hard, authoritative Piotr Kirpitchev", and far from Moscow. 

It's the Chevzova affair that chiefly worries him. He should 
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never have left the capital. "For some people holidays are a 
rest, for others a nightmare," he confides to his wife. "Up to 
now I've managed to put out all the fires, but how do I know 
if I can continue doing that?** 

He tries to do so that very night. His immediate fellow- 
worker (and accomplice) telephones him from Moscow. 

After making the most guarded enquiries into the activi- 
ties of certain of his colleagues and learning that what he had 
most feared would happen in his ministry, he speaks to him 
about the "Affair". "You know those files we have containing 
the cases of V's lawyers. . . . Yes, that's it. ... The affair of 
Chevzova and the blacklisted lawyer. Close down the whole 
business conclusively. You know, it's time we put a stop to 
all these attacks by just anybody against the government 

machine. Strike them down, once and for all " 

But that night there was no sleep in the house. The jour- 
nalist, Varvara, Serguei, the father, all of them overheard 
him giving his instructions on the telephone. 

The fattier attacks him violently : "So you, striding up and 
down and smiling into the 'phone, so you've betrayed a man, 
a few moments ago. . . . Betrayed? You've trampled on him, 
crushed him, without so much as a frown. . . ." 

And the old man turns to his old wife : "You and I have 
spent months in prison, years at the battle-front. We brought 
the Revolution to pass. And later we worked to consolidate it. 
And we have not noticed how Kirpitchev's son was becoming 
a playboy. . . /' Then, addressing his son : "I've become what 
is called a great man, but nothing in my life has changed. We 
have just continued to work always a little harder. The benefits 
of it all went to you. I told myself that was how it should 
be; we have passed through storms and bad times; he shall 
have sunshine and roses all the way." 

"I was simply working close to the great builders of our 
country," he went on, "but I did not smell power. But since 
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the days of your childhood, you have discovered the taste and 
it has poisoned you." 

Piotr, becoming sarcastic, scarcely bothers to defend him- 
self. He tries to make a joke of it and change the tone of their 
conversation. Then, growing angry, he says, "Don't forget 
that I'm not only your son, but a communist I " 

"You a communist! With your thoughts, your feelings, 
your way of life I . . ." 

Piotr sniggers. "I suppose you expect me to be pulling 
carts . . ." 

"Don't play the fool I ... I'm no poorer than you and you 
know it. ... You understand. . . . The country has become 
stronger and the people richer. It can offer you a house and a 
car nothing is too good for a good citizen. What is bad, is 
that at the side of the good citizen, at the side of the worker, 
gradually people like you have appeared, ambitious, glut- 
tonous and conceited officials." 

The climax is in sight. 

Piotr calls his wife and son and prepares to depart from 
his father's house forthwith. He is anxious to return to Moscow 
and try "putting out the fire". 

The journalist bids him farewell: "We will meet again 
soon. I shall come to see you with X the lawyer . . ." 

PIOTR (icily) : That affair is finished. 

THE JOURNALIST : We'll see about that. 

PIOTR : And the Chevzova affair is over too. 

THE JOURNALIST : We'll see about that . . . 

PIOTR (shouting) : You'll see . . . you'll see . . . you'll see more 
clearly in the morning, when you've slept on it. 

THE JOURNALIST ; Just so. The night is nearly over. Already 
the day is dawning. So now I can tell you that today Pravda 
is publishing a front-page article on the Chevzova affair. 

Varvara, Serguei, the "old" father and the mother all rush 
with enthusiasm towards the journalist and the curtain falls. 
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It should be remembered that the play we have just des- 
cribed to you played to full houses for two months. 

Who was the anonymous member of the audience who 
cried "toucW from his orchestra-stall and went next day to 
put the matter in the hands of the Ministry of Culture? We 
shall never know. But at the beginning of June the play was 
banned and Zorin fell into disgrace. 

Yet the subject treated in The Guests corresponds to a 
truth so apparent and so widespread that the play, approved 
without hesitation by the artistic department of the Ministry 
of Culture and the cultural department of the City of Moscow, 
was published in February in the pages of the official review, 
Theatre. Better still, at the Fourteenth Congress of the 
Syndicate of Soviet Writers, the greatest among the Russian 
dramatists, Constantin Simonov, Boris Lavrenie and A. 
Simoukov, were delighted by Zorin's new work, which was 
being performed simultaneously at Moscow's Emalova 
Theatre, Leningrad's Gorki Theatre and at numerous provin- 
cial theatres (like those of Smolensk, Riazan, etc.). The public, 
which will not patronize plays that are too conformist, rushed 
to see it at once and made The Guests a veritable triumph. 

At the official reception of the Com&lie-Franyaise, 
Alexandrov, the Minister of Culture, introduced us to the 
author, Zorin, as one of the contemporary masters of the 
theatre. Indeed everyone was talking of his new play, which 
was considered to be the most important example of the new 
liberal tendencies in dramatic art. 

The public saw in the play not so much a condemnation 
of the successful adventurer and a criticism of certain high- 
level but unscrupulous officials, as evidence of the reappear- 
ance of class-distinctions, the creation of "playboys" by a 
bourgeoisie already degenerating from the second to the 
third generation, from a taste for power to a taste for idleness. 
But suddenly, alas, the performances of The Guests ceased 
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by order, the second number of Theatre was withdrawn from 
circulation and on 5 June the Soviet Press published the con- 
demnation by the jury of the Ministry of Culture and with no 
right of appeal, of both the play and its author. This con- 
demnation, which spread across five columns of Soviet 
Culture, is a document of singular importance : it not only 
takes to task both Zorin and his play, but drags into disgrace 
all those and there are many of them who, occupying 
positions of high responsibility, had in no way disclosed its 
evil nature. 

"The Soviet people know, however/' the judges insisted, 
"that all rogues and profiteers who find their way into certain 
ministries or administrations, with the help of ingenious dis- 
simulation, constitute groups of aliens who will, sooner or 
later, be unmasked and punished as they deserve." 

But that, in the eyes of the judges, was not the principal 
fault of Zorin. There was worse to follow: "The author," 
they write, "does not stop there : he attempts to give to his 
own conception if such it can be called a 'theoretical 
basis', to establish the character of an Tiistorical inevitability' 
which gives birth to and develops such people amongst us ..." 

The play misrepresents the very essence of the social 
order and the regime, and undermines its audience's faith in 
our society's unlimited power to make even and constant pro- 
gress along the road to communism." 

There we have it? The unpardonable sin which Zorin 
committed was to have made evident the flaw in the system, 
which appears in the form of the emergence of a bourgeois 
class in the Soviet world. The condemnation admits this in 
so many words: "Improbable though it seems, the author 
bluntly expresses his view that the appearance of Piotr 
Kirpitchev in our society is a natural phenomenon and is in 
some way an inevitable by-product of our social order, of the 
constant development of our country's material prosperity." 
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But this embarrassing bourgeois class, the existence of 
which even the supreme judges of the Ministry of Culture 
could not deny, should not have been explained in this way 
at all. Rather, read this : 'In unmasking those who are secretly 
petty-bourgeois or conformist, Soviet men can correctly 
explain the existence of these parasites as the last remaining 
energy left by the private property instinct or as the strength 
of foreign ideological influences still to be felt in the various 
departments of our lives." 

And with that, read a phrase from an indisputable oracle 
this time, Malenkov. Zorin committed another crime : he 
questioned the integrity of those in power. 

This is what is said in the document : "It is a wicked dis- 
tortion of the very nature of the Soviet social order, a false 
and wicked representation of the type of social relations 
established in our country. No one is ignorant of the fact that 
the word 'power* has assumed in our country a clear and happy 
significance, and that everyone has an unshakable faith, an 
ardent filial love for their own representatives in the State, 
who are the power of the people." 

It is our fault, as capitalists and bourgeois foreigners, that 
Zorin should have thus "grossly condemned Soviet society". 
On that score too, the condemnation is most clear. "Once 
again the Party points out that foreign ideologies are able to 
influence Soviet art and literature, as long as the forces of 
capitalism, imperial reaction and obscurantism are alive in the 
world. The Party again lays special emphasis on the fact that 
political vigilance, membership of the Party, and complete 
resistance to foreign influences, form the necessary conditions 
for creative art as such, and for every single writer or 
dramatist. 
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The Rich Russians 



"WHEN a luxury car drives along Fifth Avenue in New York, 
you know that the man inside bought it on the strength of 
other people's work. When such a car drives along the Red 
Square in Moscow you know that the man inside works for 
others." 

This slogan has been widely circulated in the U.S.S.R. It 
expresses a feeling that will remain in the hearts of the Soviet 
people. 

"If Ivan Ivanovitch or Boris Davidovitch earns a good 
deal of money or profit by a number of material advantages, 
it is not, as in capitalist countries, because they live by 
exploiting others, it is because they render considerable 
services to the State i.e. to us, the Russian people by which 
everyone benefits." We were often told this by those we 
questioned. But some of them always added : "In almost every 
case, anyway." And this qualification conceals a measure of 
anxiety. 

The highest in the regime no longer deny the appearance, 
among a certain number of the privileged, of a kind of class- 
consciousness, so much the more significant because it is 
accompanied by dissociation from any sense of duty "towards 
the country, the party and the people"; it is therefore, a grave 
ideological matter. 

A feeling of annoyance has arisen and is increasing, 
against the wicked rich, a feeling, however, which is far from 
spreading to those one can call "the favourites of the 
regime". 
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These "favourites of the regime" hardly show themselves 
in public and do not mingle with the people. And it was only 
little by little that we saw the pieces of the giant jig-saw 
puzzle of Soviet society fit together and form a definite 
picture. 

We often saw a long black car, driven by a chauffeur, 
gliding along the street, with a shadowy figure sitting deep 
in the back and stopping outside a block of flats, a man or a 
woman steps out, enters the block and the car is driven away 
to a garage 

A Russian lady explained to us, "The 'right people' are 
never to be seen in the streets. They never go about on foot." 

A hairdresser told us that beauty specialists visited the 
homes of distinguished women and took them "hand-made" 
creams which were unobtainable in the shops. 

The wife of a colonel informed us, "This frock was made 
for me by a large dressmaker in Gorki Street. But she has a 
lot of work and doesn't accept orders from just anyone." 

A young attache at the Ministry of Culture, her eyes 
glowing with pride, had told us the story of how she was 
occasionally invited to visit a couple of celebrated journalists 
"What a smart flat they have," she said "They entertain guests 
in the evenings The men play 'preference' (Russian belote), 
the women chatter, drink tea and eat jam, and sometimes they 
take us to the Aragvi (the Caucasian restaurant) where they 
order dinner in advance It's great fun I ..." 

At Sotchi, a famous resort in the Caucasus, in the hotel 
where we were staying, we saw two couples m the ballroom 
whom we took to be foreigners The young women's dresses 
were of grey and blue silk alpaca and the men were wearing 
well-cut sports jackets over white shirts Dancing there among 
the twenty other couples dressed in badly cut clothes of poor 
quality, they seemed to be strangers to the district. Our 
waitress told us "No, they're not foreigners. The one in 
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brown is the harbour-master and the one in grey is the public 
prosecutor of the district. They're both with their wives . . ." 

In Leningrad, the famous composer, Khatchachourian, 
dressed in a worsted suit of impeccable cut, with black box- 
calf shoes and good woollen socks on his feet, also appeared to 
us to stand out from the mass of his fellow-countrymen. 

Finally, during our journey from Moscow to Leningrad, 
the luxury sleepers (which are very expensive) were exclu- 
sively occupied by important people in military or civil life, 
some of whom were travelling with their servants who looked 
after the children. 

But it was primarily by means of conversations and reading 
the newspapers that we came to know of the existence of 
the new bourgeoisie. First, there was the publication of the 
famous statistics revealing that 930 citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
are millionaires, of which total 780 are multi-millionaires. 
The director of foreign trade told us, "Before the war we only 
had two. Thanks to social changes in the direction of the 
people's prosperity, the number has rapidly increased and 
will increase still more." 

Although a complete list oi the 930 has never been pub- 
lished, it is known to contain a good many of the philosophers, 
artists, writers and actors, some marshals, high officials and 
managing directors and even a Moscow jockey (for they 
have trotting-races in Russia with even-money bets), while 
Marshal Budenny himself, one of the leading stud and stable 
owners, must also have a prominent place in the list of the 
"930 families". 

Also on the list are the two Mikoyan brothers, one of whom 
is a member of the Praesidmm, and the other an aircraft 
builder (The latter is famed for his life of luxury, he owns a 
superb villa on the shores of the Black Sea, a private house 
in Moscow and a house on the outskirts), the writer, 
Constantin Simonov, whose wife is a Soviet film star, has a 
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private house in Moscow, a villa in the Crimea, a yacht, 
several cars and a large number of servants. 

Another well-known writer, Nicolas Virta, was recently 
accused of leading the country life of a pre-Revolution noble- 
man, while his wife, dressed up in Western riding-clothes, 
trotted her horse among the cabbage-patches where the 
peasants were working. The Komsomol Pravda reports how 
Virta had "requisitioned local man-power to build for him a 
noble mansion in red brick". 

Professor Ussiewitsch, director of medical research, 
Mrawinsky the conductor, the famous ballerinas Galine 
Oulanova and Raise Strouschkova, are names generally 
quoted as being among the most wealthy Soviets (they are 
nicknamed "Zis" because they are almost the only ones who 
can afford the most luxurious car of that name). 

Because they can afford the car of that name, the name 
"ZinT is given to a more important category of professors, 
engineers, architects, scientists, doctors, managing directors 
"work-heroes" (factory workers or agricultural stakhanovists) 
and also profiteers, political go-betweens and black- 
marketeers working under the cover of more reputable pro- 
fessions. In the provinces or in Moscow, they live in luxury 
flats, and they are among those who get the refrigerators, the 
washing-machines, the well-filled bookshelves and side- 
boards! . . . 

The "Zims" are usually recognized with less pleasure than 
the "Zises", for it is often the case that the origin of their 
wealth and privilege is rather dubious. Their way of life has 
recently exposed them to some sharp criticisms. 

But it is chiefly with regard to the children, the much- 
vaunted third generation, that the bourgeois feeling is 
revealed. The Party brochures frequently quote this sentence 
of Gorki's: "Soviet children are the first in the history of 
humanity to be the inheritors, not of the wealth and the goods 
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and chattels of their parents, but of a real and valuable power; 
the socialist government that was created by the work of their 
fathers and mothers/' But in actual fact, the principle of 
inheriting modey, which has figured in the Constitution since 
1936, is no longer subject to any restriction. In the words of 
article seven of that Constitution, "Soviet law rigorously 
protects the right to personal property, the income and savings 
from work, personal effects and commodities (cars, musical 
instruments, bookcases, objets d'art, collections, etc.), as well 
as the right to inherit these goods". The law, which likewise 
protects "the interests of those who are not yet born at the 
time the succession falls open and who were conceived during 
the lifetime of the person whose effects are up for disposal", 
is completed, for peasants, by the right to possess for them- 
selves a house "built on land provided by the state, and also 
a certain amount of livestock" and, for citizens, the new right 
to the possession of a house or flat and the co-ownership of 
property. 

Thus, during the first year of Malenkov's Russia, there 
appeared in the U.S.S.R. a number of citizens who had at 
their disposal the advantages which they owed to the sterling 
quality and hard work of their parents and who at the same 
time did not inherit duties and responsibilities (as often 
happens in bourgeois countries) in a measure that balanced 
their privileges. v 

Every Russian with money is always worried over the 
possibility of devaluation, or withdrawal or re-issue of 
currency of the kind that occurred several times under Stalin. 

When Beria was arrested the rumour of a forthcoming 
devaluation spread far and wide. The Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Zverev, was himself forced to deny categorically this 
rumour. 

The new government has been able to create a new confi- 
dence stronger than that enjoyed by its predecessor, but 
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nevertheless the intensification of the propaganda or publicity 
campaign "Put your Money in the Savings Bank" seems 
to prove that wealthy Russians are being for the moment very 
cautious. 

We were amazed at the enormous purchases we saw made 
in jewellers' shops (objets d'art, silver or silver-plated tea- 
services that are rarely used in Russia), but we were told with 
a smile : 'The value of these things cannot fall or change." 
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22 
The Playboy 

"FROM afar we can hear the loud noises which come from 
an establishment called the Cocktail Hall, where young 
"stiliaguis" (the Russian name for young ne'er-do-wells) 
sit on stools at the bar sipping alcohol through straws. This 
we read in Vetchernaya Moskva (Moscow Evening News). 

The paper then gave the "horrible details" of offences, in- 
cluding the names of those guilty; Leonide Alexandrovitch 
Baranov, a sixth-form boy at the thirty-fifth school, sixteen 
years old and the son of a high official in the chemical industry; 
Marek Koupolians, fifteen, the son of a director of a whole- 
sale pharmaceutical laboratory; Evdokimov, stage-designer 
of the Youth Theatre ("who should have been setting a good 
moral example among the young") and even (worst of all) 
Marat Akimovitch Broukov, a teacher. ("Must we trust our 
children in the hands of such people?") 

"Surrounded by groups of completely drunken youths, 
they squandered their roubles without even bothering to 
count them," continues the Moscow Evening News. 

This was not the first we had heard of the Cocktail Hall. 
It was the object of a more and more vigorous campaign 
against idle and degenerate youth, which had been firmly 
denounced at the Nineteenth Party Congress by Chelepin, 
general secretary of the Young Communist (Komsomols) in 
a special report, demanding that immediate action should be 
taken against "these young people who did not work or study 
and spent their evenings in restaurants or running after girls'*. 

The Cocktail Hall seems to symbolize this type of youth 
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whose very existence is a challenge to the "system". The Press 
has frequently published letters from readers demanding that 
the bar should be closed. 

We were anxious to inspect before it was too late, this 
unique centre of debauchery, and we imagined it would be 
tucked away in a dark and narrow street. On the contrary, it 
is made prominent by a sign in the middle of the broadest 
and busiest street in the capital No. 6, Gorki Street, between 
a store and a chemist's shop. 

The night of our first visit we arrived at about eight 
o'clock. A long queue of customers was waiting patiently on 
the pavement outside, for the moment when the doors would 
open to let them in. From time to time a uniformed porter 
allowed one or two couples to emerge and two or four new 
customers to enter. 

Our companions in the queue were for the most part 
young and quite gay, often better dressed than their fellow- 
countrymen, but none of them had his hair "cut in the Tarzan 
style" or was "clothed in the American way" or "addressed his 
friends as Mr. and Mrs. instead of tovaritch", in the manner 
of the "stiliaguis" described in the papers. 

At last it was our turn to enter the Cocktail Hall. The 
traditional and compulsory cloakroom came first, then the 
actual hall (on two floors) which was designed in the American 
style of the twenties, as described in a previous chapter, with 
its oak woodwork, its high counter and subdued lights. On 
the first floor a band was playing. Around some ten little 
tables below, and about twenty above, the customers were 
quietly drinking (others were sitting on high stools at the 
bar) vodka cocktails through straws and eating sandwiches 
of chocolate and "zakouslds" (a sort of hors d'oeuvre). There 
were a number of tables with men only sitting at them and 
plenty of uniforms. 

Behind the counter two young women in black were 
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bustling about with bottles or cocktail-shakers in their hands. 
One of them, a dark woman with an air of decision and 
regular features, must have been the beautiful Maria 
Nikolaievna. Evidently she knew her clients and their tastes 
and she was very proud of her specialities. "Melting bull** 
(with a base of Armenian eau-de-vie and apricot, peach or 
plum liqueur); "Friendship" (vodka and cherries with eau-de- 
vie); "In flight" (raspberry, plum and benedictine); "Sleepless 
nights" (Georgian eau-de-vie, chartreuse and champagne), etc. 

We returned to the Cocktail Hall several times. We saw 
many young people, but also many older ones. We never saw 
the smallest sign of debauchery and we decided that there 
were fewer drunkards there than in many other public places. 
The porter told us, as he ordered out in our presence a couple 
who were too young, that by order he now had to exercise a 
careful watch over admissions and that young people below 
the age of eighteen were not allowed in the Hall. 

We never understood why the Cocktail Hall which, of 
course, like every other Soviet establishment, belongs to the 
State had been built at all and why, despite all the cam- 
paigning against it, it remained open. At the end of May, all 
the vodka-houses were shut in every Russian town by order of 
the Minister of Commerce, but the Cocktail Hall continued 
to attract the well-to-do Moscovites. We noticed, however 
(cocktails with a vodka base are strong and encourage 
loquacity) that whenever we were talking with people in the 
Cocktail Hall, they would suddenly stop or grow restrained 
in their speech every time Maria Nikolaievna passed near to 
us. Someone we were with one day said : "I know it's a club 
run by the police, but where else can you go in this blessed 
town for a bit of fun?" 

(The Cocktail Hall closed down at last in July 1954, and 
changed its character; it now serves only ice-cream and soft 
drinks.) 
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It seems that the Party machine and the government 
authorities can do nothing to combat the rapid increase in 
the number of "playboys". Attention is constantly drawn to 
their presence and to their dangerous influence on the 
community. Day after day they are pilloried in articles, car- 
toons, revue sketches and speeches, but nothing seems capable 
of preventing their increase. This is how the weekly KrokodU 
describes the way the families of certain high officials view 
the education of their children : "I take you into the bedroom 
of Comrade Nicolas Platonitch's wife. Tamara is trying on a 
crpe-de-Chine dress. She is standing in front of the mirror 
and the dressmaker, on her knees, is correcting the fit. 

" *Why is Cricha, my little dove, not yet back from school? 
It worries me. I am one of those mothers who watch over 
their child very closely. I attend parent's meetings and take 
part in discussion groups on education. To develop his mentftd 
faculties I've just bought a television set that enables me 
to keep him at home more often.' 

"Suddenly the door is flung open. Cricha appears. He has 
round, pink cheeks, looks the picture of health and is tall for 
his age, although he is only ten. He is crying. 

" Is it Corochov, the maths master, who has made you 
cry again?' his mother asks. This time my patience is 
exhausted. I shall go to see him. He's given you two out of 
ten again for your homework!' 

" 'Mummy, every time you promise that you will go and 
see him/ 

" This time it's the end. I won't have you treated in this 
fashion, you, a good, intelligent boy, the son of Nicolas 
Platoniteh.' 

" 'Mummy, please go and see him ! ' 

'Time passes. Nicolas comes home, rather tired after the 
day's work. 

" 1 believe your honour is at stake,' says Tamara, "Your 
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son is being treated at school like anybody else's child. That 
maths mastery Gorochov, has dared to give only two marks to 
Gricha, son of a high official/ 

" 'My dear Tamara, go and see the teacher, speak to him 
calmly but firmly/ 

" Tfour school,' Tamara says to the headmistress, 'does not 
recognize my son's quality. He is an extraordinary child. I 
have just bought him a television set. On one occasion he 
listened to a song and remembered it afterwards/ 

"It would perhaps be better if your son, instead of 
listening to songs, were to give his attention to a little more 
mathematics . . / the headmistress replied. 

" 'So, you are on Gorochov's side? You leave me no alter- 
native but to write to the Ministry of National Education. My 
husband is a high official and our son deserves more con- 
sideration/ " 



The Russians have also had their tragic teenager story. 
It was reported in a small news item. Two fifteen-year-old 
schoolboys were killed and a third badly wounded by their 
friends, during violent gang quarrels. 

The Troud y journal of the Moscow trade unions, described 
under the tide "Midnight in Moscow" a scene witnessed by 
one of its staff at the Number Fifty Police Station. Young 
people arrested for various offences, including driving 
dangerously and drunkenness, were being brought in. The 
scene was thus described : 

"Three young men are now in front of the police officer : 
their combined ages add up to no more than fifty years; the 
first proudly declares: 'My father is a member of the 
Academy/ The second says : 'Mine is a colonel. All my family 
are high officials and have connexions in every concern/ 
Says the third : *We drank some beer in my place. My father 
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gave his permission. It's no good ringing him up : he's not at 
home. He's also at a party and he lent me the car/ 

"Despite their arrogance, none of them can conceal his 
intoxicated condition. And, although they protest, the police 
officer telephones to their parents/' 

In this country where today everyone can profit from the 
''benefits of education" and where work and study are the 
rule for every citizen, the refusal to work or study of young 
Soviets of good family, the favours they enjoy that release 
them from laws and regulations, and the idleness in which 
they are left to wallow, all these things provoke a sharp 
reaction of annoyance among the people, as well as stimulate 
the most strenuous campaigns which seem so far to have 
been in vain. 
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Worker Heroines 



ANDRE and I were talking of love. I said: "You are twenty- 
five, Andr6, youVe lived in France but you've been here for 
a long time and have attended lectures at the university with 
hundreds of young people, so surely you can tell me, is love 
dead in this country?" 

He hesitated. "No, I wouldn't say that. Love isn't dead, 
but it's different. There is less fuss about it, not so much 
emotion, but plenty of romantic affairs, mainly among the 
young of course. Later on there's less time; one has to work 
and raise a family." 

In the course of our travels, we never once saw a man 
turn round to look at a woman walking past. We never saw a 
woman act like a woman, nothing in her attitude or her face 
to betray the presence of emotion, an inward warmth or a 
curiosity aroused. Once or twice, however, we did observe a 
couple of energetic adolescents striding along side by side 
and arm in arm. Where was the tenderness and dream of love? 
Where were the Pushkin Tatianas, the Tolstoi Natachas and 
Anna Kareninas? What has become of the celebrated Slavonic 
charm? 

In a Moscow bookshop I had bought (advised by a talka- 
tive customer who took me for a Russian) a little novel for 
adolescents with the promising title, The Little Star. The lives 
and experiences of girls and boys between sixteen and twenty 
training in a metallurgy workshop, were told with realism and 
a certain amount of skill, but The Little Star was not what I 
had hoped, high in the sky and deep in the soul! No. The little 
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star was a metallurgical fitment designed for reaping machines 
and raising the daily production target was the ideal that 
brought zest to the hearts of boys and girls alike ! 

The Little Star was obviously not an exception. A Soviet 
reader, his heart sunk in despair, summed up the matter in a 
letter to the Moscow Literary Gazette : "As soon as writers 
begin to speak of love, they immediately become drab and 
lifeless'*. The journalist to whom the letter was addressed also 
published his reply : "You are right In a film I saw recently, 
two young lovers are reunited after five years of separation 
and the young man exclaims, 'Greetings, my dear. What a 
wonderful harvest it's going to be this year! . . / Or else a 
young girl interrupts her betrothed, wishing to give herself 
over to a few moments of affection with him : 'This is no time 
for that, I must go and vote for a resolution at our meeting/ " 

We did our best to understand. Let us quote some extracts 
from other letters published in the Moscow Literary Gazette, 
the forum for frustrated hearts : "We love, in the same way as 
everyone in other countries. I, for example, am getting married 
in a fortnight and I am in love with my fiancee. But I have the 
feeling that I must not say so. Of course, the communist con- 
stitution is our first interest and we are urgently concerned 
with the realizations of its great plans, but ... we are men". 

Yes indeed, they are still men . . . 

"Love has not been abolished, and it is not necessarily 
something left over from the bourgeois state of mind . . ." 
writes a Soviet girl in this Moscow Literary Gazette. 

In the science -I almost said religion of realism and 
materialism in which couples are united without loss of time 
or useless words, the word Love, with a capital letter (Liubov), 
sounds obsolete. 

Even the word "woman" has almost disappeared. In 
Russian "woman" is usually replaced nowadays by "citizen" 
and the citizen has learnt a great number of things in a very 
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short time. In thirty-seven years she has acquired all civic 
rights, she can hold the same jobs as Tom, Dick and Harry and 
can be certain of earning as much money as they do. She can 
become a judge, a member of the High Court, an engineer or 
a technician. When she is a farmer, she is called a kolkhozian; 
when a good worker or a good landgirl, she is a "worker- 
heroine", when she has given birth to many children she is 
called a "heroic mother" and is awarded medals. She has 
learnt that if she owes everything to the State, the State owes 
her a great deal. But she has learnt it so fast, she has been 
so bothered and bewildered by the phrases of propaganda, so 
steeped in Marxist-Leninist doctrines, that she has forgotten 
those parts of her nature that have been hers since the world 
began; her charm and tenderness among many other qualities. 
Perhaps Russian women will one day be relieved of the tasks 
that bother them physically as well as morally. 

For there are thousands of them in Moscow, and in all the 
large towns, who, bent double, paint the broad white lines 
of pedestrian crossings on the tarmac; thousands who sweep 
the dusty pavements in summer and break the ice in winter, 
who shoulder heavy loads at railway stations, who stand on 
scaffolding with their arms raised and block the cracks in the 
walls of houses. 

Also there are those who beg in the streets or in church 
porches, with a child dressed in rags in their arms. I came 
across four or five of them in Moscow. I shall never forget the 
grave look of a grandmother who stopped me one wet night in 
Gorki Street and said, pointing out to me a young pregnant 
woman pulling a child by the arm, "She's got four like that. 
All hungry, and all cold. Three hundred roubles for the whole 
family..." 

There are, of course, many women who are satisfied with 
their lot and are grateful to the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party for all the measures taken in their interest. 
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The absolute equality of the rights of men and women, 

which they are convinced they are the only women in the 

world to enjoy, makes them proud and sometimes arrogant. 

More than a million and a half women are admitted today 

to the colleges and professional schools, where they occupy 

thirty-five per cent of the places. Half the liberal professions, 

according to the most recent statistics, are in their hands. 

Nearly 60,000 do scientific work in universities, institutes and 

academies. Two hundred and eighty are deputies at the 

Higher Council of the U.S.S.R. Forty per cent of the judges 

are women. They are all members of professional trade 

unions, co-operatives, sports clubs (they boast the largest 

number of women's champions in the world), and cultural, 

scientific or agricultural societies. Every one of them is a link 

in a heavy chain which prevents all deviation, excludes all 

individuality, but which gives them a feeling of importance 

and respectability. 

In a quarter of a century, and particularly since the war, 
the concept of the Soviet couple has undergone an extra- 
ordinary evolution. "Free Union", not only permitted but 
encouraged at the outset of the Revolution, gradually came 
to be frowned upon and later regarded as reprehensible. 
Today it is denounced as a bourgeois survival and an anti- 
Marxist act. 

The leading journal for young communists, the Kom- 
somolskaia Pravda, in a long article by A. Khartchev devoted 
to this subject, says : 'Theorists were formerly to be found 
amongst us who openly defended 'free love'. In a communist 
society, according to this 'theory', it would be as easy for 
a man to satisfy his sexual instincts as to drink a glass of 
water. Supporters of this 'theory' called themselves Marxists. 
In actual fact, their revolutionary pronouncements served only 
to camouflage the infiltration of corrupt bourgeois morality 
into our Soviet life. 
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"The Enemies of the Party and the people, in their sub- 
versive and wicked activities, had recourse to every possible 
and imaginable 'theory' proclaiming free love. Striving to 
corrupt our youth, our enemies at the same time tried to dis- 
integrate it on the political plane and shake its political 
stability. This all indicates the extent to which politics and 
life are inseparably linked and what an enormous political 
significance is to be found in matters concerned with the 
personal life of men. 

"Unfortunately, there are people still among us who do 
not understand this, and who consider that their private lives 
are their own business and nobody else's." 

The family today with its lawful unity has become one of 
the sure foundations of the Soviet State. Civil rights have 
freed the woman from the rule of her husband. No longer 
does the man have the last word about where they shall live 
and how they shall decide the disposal of their communal 
property. The wife has the right to acquire what she wants, 
when she wants it, just like a man. 

The marriage can take place without ceremony; it is 
sufficient to visit the local Soviet and have the union regis- 
tered. But bigamy is punished by hard labour. Usually the 
wedding is celebrated by the family or among friends. In the 
country the entire kolkhoz turns up to the nuptials. Although 
forbidden to members of the Party, the religious ceremony is 
often used, especially outside the towns. 

Divorce, especially if the couple have any children, is 
extremely difficult. A divorce passed by a local court can 
be annulled by a superior tribunal. It should be added that 
most petitions for divorce, we were told by a magistrate, are 
filed by women, on the grounds of their husband's adultery. 

The essential function of the family is to educate the young 
generation. That is why the State and its agents are most 
urgently concerned with defending the interests of the 
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children during quarrels between husband and wife. A solid 
and united family offers the firmest guarantee that the 
children raised in its influence will be true Soviet patriots and 
active builders of communism. 

And the writer A. Khartchev, from whom we borrow a few 
more lines, concludes : "Our family is a part of Soviet society, 
it's a little Soviet community, strengthened by the ties of 
blood, a fresh relationship, unknown until the present time, 
links not only husband and wife, but also parents and children. 
The love that binds Soviet couples is inseparably linked with 
their common love of their country and cannot be divided 
from their desire to devote all their energies to the great work 
of Lenin and Stalin." 
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Change does not come swiftly in the Caucasus Here, in Tiflis, 

capital of Georgia, one finds, as aforetime, in the picturesque 

streets, Kurdish families in bizarre costumes lounging and 

chatting at the entrances to wooden houses 



24 
Travel by Aeroflot 

WE WERE at the Kakais airport in the Caucasus and we had 
just changed planes in the journey from Tiflis to Adler. The 
pilot, a tall, gaunt and fair-haired man with pale eyes, 
appeared from the cockpit, gave a quick glance round and 
said : '1 won't take off. There is one person too many on this 
aircraft." 

He climbed down to the runway, followed by an agitated 
air-hostess. His outburst had no effect on the passengers. A 
few seconds later the air-hostess returned with the passenger 
list, accompanied by an inspector and a militiaman, and pro- 
ceeded to call a roll, to which everyone answered "present". 

When she had finished she pointed out a small, dark and 
plump man who had entered the plane with us at Tiflis, in a 
state of intoxication hardly ever to be seen at eight in the 
morning. This stowaway had climbed into the wrong plane 
by mistake during the halt. The militiaman took him gently 
by the arm and led him away. The pilot then got back into 
the plane, settled down in his seat and we took off. 

This was the only incident we experienced during six air 
journeys which added up to more than forty hours of flying 
in the U.S.S.R., in the only existing transport aircraft used 
by the Russians a twin-engined and much improved version 
of the DC3, squat and solid-looking, but obsolete in design 
and cheap in appearance. They are, of course, old military 
planes converted and not very comfortable, but (thanks no 
doubt to the skill of the airmen and good organization on the 
ground) give a strong feeling of safety. 
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Aeroflot the name of the air transport company in the 
U.S.SJR. in theory runs twenty-seven services covering 
seventy-four towns. An aircraft never makes a very long 
journey. At the airports there are well-stocked buffets, waiting- 
rooms, loudspeakers, old porters with beards and moustaches 
and dressed in very old-style blue uniforms, and conveniences 
of the most rudimentary kind within three hundred yards 
of the main building! 

In big towns like Moscow or Leningrad the buffets are 
more numerous and the high marble hall of the airport is 
surrounded by newspaper kiosks and tobacco and souvenir 
stalls. There are Intourist lounges reserved for foreign visitors 
with the inevitable plush carpet, long tables with a fringed 
red-and-green cloth littered with Soviet magazines in a variety 
of languages, and bronze figures or pictures of Stalin or 
Lenin. 

In the less important places, Soviet and foreign travellers 
are accommodated all together. The stops always last from 
forty-five to sixty minutes. Then everyone returns to the plane 
which has twelve seats to the left and six single ones to the 
right. The front seats are reserved for foreigners or distin- 
guished travellers, Towards the rear there is a samovar and 
a medicine cabinet, right at the back lie the conveniences. In 
the front, separated both from the passengers and the pilot's 
cabin by cotton curtains, is the cloakroom and luggage recess. 
Boxes, bundles and small cases are all heaped up beneath 
the coats and hats of the travellers. There is nothing showy 
about it. 

The air-hostess wears civilian clothes and usually a blue 
beret, the crew are generally in their shirt-sleeves. The air- 
hostesses we saw looked after their charges in rather an 
authoritative manner but were efficient, good tempered and 
friendly. There are no safety belts to fasten as in Western 
planes. The take-offs and landings are usually made with 
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admirable precision and in the smoothest way. No smoking is 
allowed. 

We, for our part, always took off promptly and arrived on 
time. As safety is certainly the primary concern of Aeroflot, 
we sometimes changed routes because the weather was too 
inclement or the ceiling too low over certain towns. Thus on 
the way to Tiflis, we by-passed Kharkov because of snow. 

In every aircraft we used, we glanced through the sugges- 
tions book put at the disposal of passengers. We found mainly 
words of congratulation in them, chiefly from sports teams 
or delegations, some written in a lyrical vein, others even 
written in the form of poetry. 

What criticism there was concerned the condition of the 
seats and the difficulty of obtaining exact information in 
answers to enquiries. There was mention of rudeness from 
some of the employees. One complaint only was about traffic : 
from passengers who had taken thirty-three hours for the 
journey from Moscow to Tiflis which usually took only nine. 
There had been several breakdowns of aircraft. Soviet news- 
papers never report accidents; it seems that they are rare. 
We were told of only two on that airline since service was 
resumed after the war. 

The cost of air travel is relatively high. Our Moscow- 
Leningrad ticket (about 450 miles) cost 240 roubles "soft" 
(upholstered seats first-class) and 185 roubles "hard" 
(wooden seats tourist class). The difference in price varies 
between ten per cent and fifteen per cent according to the 
route. 

No foreign passenger plane is entitled to land in the 
U.S.S.R. or to fly across national territory, for Soviet aircraft 
assume responsibility for air travel from Helsinki, Prague, 
Warsaw, East Berlin, Budapest, Bucharest, Kaboul and 
Peking, with connecting services beyond the frontiers, such 
as those just established with Air France via Prague. 
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When a private Constellation brought the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Charles Bohlen, to resume his duties, it was made to 
land on the military runway in Moscow. In the hours that 
followed, an enormous crowd gathered to inspect the 
luxurious four-engined aircraft. 
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From "The Red Arrow" to 
"The Moscow-Pekin" 

FROM time to time a train swept past us and a station 
appeared. We were in the "Red Arrow/' the luxury train which 
runs once a day between Moscow and Leningrad, and often 
appears on pictures as propaganda for Soviet railways. Some- 
times we saw a locomotive of modern design pulling steel 
coaches, similar to those on our trains, but mostly they were 
old wheezing engines and wooden carriages, with many 
broken windows. 

During our visit to the U.S.S.R. we saw quite a number 
of stations and railways. Russians enjoy travelling. As soon 
as the spring arnves with the holiday season, the station 
waiting-rooms are invaded by a crowd that often overflows 
on to the platform and is content to wait for hours, sitting on 
bundles. It is quite easy to solve the mystery of this endless 
waiting for there is a considerable irregularity in timetables 
due partly to obstacles along the track (snowfalls, high winds, 
etc.) and partly to an organization leaving much to be desired 
in spite of definite improvements. 

The central stations of the large towns are equipped with 
enormous halls where films are sometimes shown for travellers 
waiting for trains, rooms for mothers with children, loud- 
speakers on which radio concerts and announcements of 
arrivals and departures of trains are given. There are many 
large buffets. In the provinces, and especially in the small 
towns and villages, it is quite a different stray. There are many 
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complaints about the difficulty of obtaining information and 
the carelessness of the officials. 

One Sunday we were at Zagorsk station, about forty miles 
from Moscow. A large number of churches, sepulchres and 
sacred relics dating back to the fifteenth century lying within 
battlemented walls (recalling the Kremlin) have made 
Zagorsk (once called Saint-Serge) a pilgrims' centre famous 
for centuries throughout Russia. We had come there by car, 
but the people of the district had advised us to eat at the 
station buffet. The waiting-rooms and the platforms provided 
a strange spectacle. Hundreds of women in shawls, men 
in large boots, muffled children and bundles of every size, 
were piled high on the benches and on the ground. Zagorsk, 
which is to Moscow what Fontamebleau is to Paris, seemed 
thousands of miles and a hundred years away from the capital. 

A militiaman, with his gun on a sling, stood in the midst 
of this crowd of people. He listened with little interest to some 
of their complaints such as . "When will they open the ticket 
offices ?" "Why are the trams late?" "How can we weigh our 
luggage on broken scales?" But most of the travellers said 
nothing. 

After making our way through a buffet full of people and 
thick with smoke we found the buffet-restaurant. 

The tablecloths were white, and the waitresses were 
dressed in black with white aprons. There were very few 
people at the tables adorned with flowers; a group of four 
girls, trainees in a factory, were eating "bortsch" and chatting 
gaily, and three or four tables were occupied by some men, 
a woman, a child; another by foreign diplomats who, like us, 
were out on a day's excursion. 

Trains are fairly frequent on the main lines. There are 
four classes of carriage (hard, semi-hard, semi-soft and soft) 
where the seats are graded from wood to upholstered. 

In every class one travels by sleeper at night, which means 
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that theoretically nobody can travel by train, except a local 
train, at the last minute, as all the seats are reserved a long time 
in advance. Unlike the other carriages, the "hard" ones are 
not divided into compartments, but you can procure pillows 
and blankets. 

Certain lines, like those from Kiev, Riga, Leningrad and 
Helsinki, run international wagons-lit left over from the time 
of the Tzars. These wagons-lit are mixed, since discrimination 
between the sexes now seems a stupid survival from the past ! 

There is never a restaurant car, but the ticket collector 
serves hot tea; people take their food in bags and rush out 
at the stops (which are generally quite long) and into the 
buffets . Journeys often take several days and travellers are 
beginning to complain that not enough is done for their com- 
fort. Gudok, the railwayman's newspaper, is conducting a 
campaign about this, and other complaints, constantly 
expressed. These are reproduced in its columns and we quote 
some of them : 

"We have been very lucky/' Comrade Kogan writes. "After 
several days waiting, we obtained a ticket on the Moscow- 
Stalingrad tram. What we saw on that train was hard to 
believe. Passengers were sleeping on wooden benches and 
it was impossible to get a wash. The ticket collector treated the 
wretched passengers very badly and, if you asked him for the 
complaints book, he laughed in your face and told you to go 
to the devil." 

Comrade Stanislavsky from Frunse, choosing the capital 
for his holiday this summer, described the journey with his 
wife and children as a terrible ordeal. "The air was un- 
breathable, for the ventilation system was not functioning. 
In the toilets there was no water, no soap, no towel. But it was 
the ticket collector's conduct that took the biscuit his name 
was Gourov and for the whole journey, day and night, he was 
drunk. His state of intoxication did not prevent him asking for 
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tips. Dissatisfied with the money received, he also demanded 
food. He asked Comrade Metreveli for four pounds of lard 
and the same amount of flour/* 

Komsomol Tatiana Frolova from Moscow writes : "I ac- 
companied rtiy aunt who had been to spend her holidays with 
us in Moscow. She had booked for train No. 42, Moscow- 
Vladivostock. The train's departure wasjtimed for 10.25 p.m., 
but it was later announced that it would leave forty minutes 
earlier, at which there was a positive charge of men, women, 
old people and children, rushing forward to take their seats 
by assault. The carnages were in a lamentable condition, the 
broken windows had not been replaced, the doors did not 
close properly, the luggage racks had come half -unstuck, and 
in many carriages the lights did not work." 

On the railways generally there are still many technical 
problems to be solved. To lay down a network of track almost 
70,000 miles in length over so vast a continent and in such a 
varying climate; to build stations in the desert and to clear 
tracks covered with snow; these were the first of the jobs to 
be done. Those responsible for the railways were fully 
occupied until the war with the transport of raw materials and 
merchandise for the building of factories and the feeding of 
the workers, and then of course for the needs of war. The first 
task after the war was to repair the damage, reconstruct 
engineering works and lay down new tracks. To do this, even 
taking into account their more modern materials, they had to 
work at top speed. We saw gas-driven locomotives built after 
the war as well as electric ones. The plan proposed the electri- 
fication of a first stretch of 5,000 miles between 1951 and 
1955. But at the time of the Korean War all civilian under- 
takings were suspended and only about 900 miles were electri- 
fied in three years, bringing the total up to about 3,500 miles 
(4 per cent of the whole as against 10 per cent in France, 
5 per cent in England and 36 per cent in Italy). Six months ago 
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the scheme came into operation again and is scheduled to 
end (for the remaining 1,500 miles or so) at the date fixed in 
the plan. 

In her traditional desire to remain impenetrable from 
without, Russia does not employ the same gauge as other 
countries, so trains, like aircraft, have to stop at the frontier. 
An exception has been made for their "Chinese brothers" and 
the Soviet line has been extended to take the Trans-Siberian 
route right into the capital of Mao Tse-Tung. The weekly 
arrivals and departures of the Moscow-Pekin train attract 
many sightseers. Every week they watch the departure of 
hundreds and hundreds of engineers, teachers and techni- 
cians, bidding sad farewells to their families. And they also 
watch groups of smiling Asiatics arriving in Moscow dressed 
in black tunics, and obviously hoping that they will not return 
empty-handed from the Mecca of communism. 
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Every Russian Wants His Own Car 

EVERY sixty miles along the road between Moscow and 
Simferopol in the Crimea, there stands a small white house, 
in front of which are petrol pumps. The traveller finds a room 
here in which he can rest and a buffet to restore his energies 
One or two of these "aftostancias" (car-stations) also possess 
clean and inexpensive rooms where the traveller may spend 
the night and a garage where he can leave his car and, if 
necessary, haVe an urgent repair carried out. 

It is a military highway in perfect condition, only recently 
opened to tourist traffic. Its branch road to Sebastopol, the 
great military port on the Black Sea, is still closed to civilian 
traffic. Except in the immediate surroundings of towns, private 
cars are still a rarity, even though this is the main road into 
the Ukraine, to Yalta and the spas and beaches of the Crimea. 
But lorries, coaches and buses speed up and down it in large 
numbers. 

This road gives one a chance to visualize the type of high- 
way Russia holds in store for motorists, the number of whom 
will be constantly on the increase. For the time being the road 
is unique and only satisfies the demands of a very limited 
number of drivers. 

In general (the strategic road from the Caucasus to Baku 
being another exception) the Soviet roads we used were in 
poor condition, badly surfaced, indeed often riddled with pot- 
holes. The lorries used for heavy weights and those for the 
conveyance of passengers seemed to make light work of these 
obstacles. 
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Strong, well-sprung, high on their wheels, Soviet cars are 
specially designed for bad ground. Private cars still remain 
for the most part confined to the towns. 

The Moskvitch (the Moscovite) is a small four-seater car 
that looks like the old Renault Juva 4. Its highest speed is 
fifty-five miles an hour and it does about thirty miles to the 
gallon. It has four cylinders, three gears, its tank holds seven 
gallons of petrol and it takes five pints of oil. (Price : 9,500 
roubles.) 

The Pobieda (Victory) is a five-seater, of which the 
exterior resembles a Ford. Its highest speed is sixty-five miles 
an hour. It does little more than twenty miles to the gallon. 
It has four cylinders, three gears, hydraulic brakes and has a 
capacity of more than twelve gallons of petrol. (Price . 16,000 
roubles.) 

The Zim (made at the Molotov factory) is a seven-seater 
limousine very much like the Buick. Nearly eighteen feet 
long, it can do eighty miles an hour and about fifteen miles to 
the gallon Six cylinders, three speeds, hydraulic brakes and 
a capacity of more than seventeen gallons. Price: 42,000 
roubles. They are to be seen about everywhere in Moscow, 
but very little in the provinces. 

The Zis (built in the Stalin factory) is a seven-seater 
luxury limousine that looks like a Packard. 

The Rodina (Fatherland) is a model in preparation which 
has not yet appeared, a sort of family car between the Mosk- 
vitch and the Pobieda. It will sell at 12,500 roubles. All these 
cars are comfortable saloons, well heated and more often than 
not equipped with radio. 

There are no automobile showrooms in the U.S.S.R. 
When a citizen desires to purchase a car, he must fill in a 
form and pass it to the local authorities. He is then summoned 
to the police station where he is questioned on his reasons 
for buying a car and the source of his money. The regulations 
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for having a car are different according, not only to the 
republic, but even to the district. Many conditions may have 
to be complied with before cars can be supplied. In the 
Ukraine and Moldavia, for example, cars are still reserved 
for those who use them purely for work and their owners are 
not allowed to use them for family purposes. 

The delay in delivery is equally variable and can be any- 
thing from three to eighteen months. Petrol is plentiful and 
very cheap, but a voluntary ration has been imposed in the 
provinces where the distribution of cars is still a slow and 
difficult business, and that has led to a black market in petrol 
run by local officials who have, however, been punished or 
dismissed. Complaints are mainly about the shortage of spare 
parts, garages and workshops, and the wide variety of prices 
charged (there is no uniform tariff) for these services. 

As with flying, a severe set of laws governs the Soviet 
driver : he runs the risk of losing his licence if he once breaks 
the highway code, if he doesn't comply with police orders, 
if he is found drunk in charge of a car, or even if he frequently 
drives a car with dirty windows ! 

A driving licence in Russia takes the form of a small 
booklet in which the most trifling offence is recorded. It is 
hard to obtain this book. For one thing, driving schools are 
extremely rare and, naturally, they are run by the govern- 
ment. In Moscow the driving school is in the Arbat district, 
in a tiny basement. Here, the parts of a car are assembled 
on a bench and below are illustrations of a workshop and a 
model cross-roads by means of which traffic circulation 
problems can be studied. Skilful instructors guide their pupils 
forward to the practical stage, which is pursued (for lack of 
private cars) in old vans, normally among the quiet side 
streets near the Sobatchia Polschadka (the Square of Dogs). 
The test follows after two and a half months of instruction, 
and it covers the mechanics as well as the actual driving 
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of the car; it is a more difficult examination than ours. 

We learnt from the review Oganiok that little more than 
a thousand licences have been granted in the course of a year 
to the pupils of this one driving school in Moscow. This gives 
an idea of the number of private cars on Russian roads. We 
also read in other Soviet newspapers that about one person 
in a thousand, in most of the large industrial centres, now 
possesses his own car. 

Including lorries, there are at present two million motor 
vehicles in the U.S.S.R. The 1935 plan promises the annual 
release of 600,000 cars (this year six million were released in 
the U.S.A., 750,000 in Great Britain and 500,000 in France). 

Apart from the numerous trams, trolley-buses and red- 
and-cream buses in the great cities, the Moscow underground 
(and those to be opened within the next two years in Lenin- 
grad, Tiflis and Kiev) transport between small towns is still 
undertaken by lorries, which are loaded and packed with 
people. Plenty of taxis are to be found in the towns (pale grey 
Poojedas, with horizontal checked stripes of grey and white). 
Their fares are slightly higher, relative to purchasing power, 
than the Paris taxis. Considerable publicity encourages the 
Soviet people to make use of these taxi services. For they 
belong to the town Soviet, which imposes a work schedule 
on its drivers (in Moscow it is approximately eighty-five miles 
of paid route to 285 roubles in receipts), on which the driver is 
given a percentage, increased if he excels his average and 
economizes on petrol, maintenance and repairs. There is also 
a special taxi service for Zims, and even Zises. 

Quite a considerable part of the transport of merchandise 
(which should, according to present plans, increase by 
seventy-five to eighty per cent before the end of 1955) is 
carried by boat on the great rivers and the major canals, where 
private craft and dual-purpose transports also carry passen- 
gers, usually for quite short journeys. 
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The U.S.S.R. is in the process of modernizing her merchant 
navy (on the rivers and at sea) and with this end in view, she 
has just signed a number of contracts with Western shipyards. 
On the Baltic and the Black Sea, the traffic seemed to us very 
heavy, but we picked out more military than civil craft, and 
among those, most were cargo ships. 

In Sotchi harbour, we watched the arrival of one of the 
finest merchant ships on the Black Sea, the Russia (ex- 
German), resplendent in white by day and sparkling with 
electric stars at night. We were told by friends that life on 
board was very gay, that games were played on the sundeck 
and that frequently there was dancing. At four in the after- 
noon, there was a queue of passengers waiting to go on board; 
at eight o'clock at night there was still a queue I 
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27 
Arrested at Tiflis 



TIFLIS is oriental. The crowds are not so dense as in Moscow 
or Leningrad and much more colourful. The Kurdish women 
attired in gipsy dresses and shawls wander past, their offspring 
clinging to their skirts or round their necks; an old Georgian 
in an astrakhan hat and soft leather boots drags a goat along 
by a rope; an ancient bearded Armenian in a kaftan carries 
a screaming piglet. A number of schoolgirls in white capes 
stop to stare at the grotesque shoes we foreigners were wear- 
ing, a schoolboy with a star on his cap holds a large piece of 
flat biscuit (the bread of Georgia) in one hand and a cone of 
vanilla ice-cream in the other; dark-skinned soldiers, with 
black hair and shining black eyes, drag their heavy boots 
along the mam street, which is lined with blocks of luxurious 
flats and over-ornamented monuments so popular with the 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. We also pass a shepherd with his 
flock of sheep and a Mohammedan woman in a black veil. 

Amidst this bustling crowd, Helene focuses her camera, 
clicks the shutter-release and begins to take her film. The 
passers-by stop to pose, with smiles on their faces. I mingle 
with them. Suddenly a stout militiaman with a moustache 
springs up before us. 

"You're not allowed to take pictures of public buildings, 
citizen. Follow me." 

He was a Georgian, and expressed himself awkwardly in 
Russian. 

"What public building?" Helene protested. "I was taking 
a picture of my husband." 
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The policeman drew attention to one of the impressive 
buildings on the other side of the street (we later learned 
that it was the Institute of Lenin-Marx). 

"You did take a picture of it, I saw you. Now hurry up 
and follow me." 

Helene again protested even if she had involuntarily 
photographed the building, she said, she had the right to 
do so. 

In a moment twenty or thirty people had gathered around 
us. The militiaman was red with anger. The crowd, speaking 
mainly in Georgian, was obviously taking our side. Helene 
picked out a few Russian phrases : "Aren't you ashamed to 
treat foreigners like this? . . . guests . . . what have they done? 
. . . taken photos? . . . they've taken some of us too, and we 
like it." 

The militiaman pushed us along by our shoulders. On the 
way he discovered we were French, and became more 
amiable. He even allowed us to take pictures of a Kurdish 
house. A militia captain ran to catch up with us. He greeted us. 
He had been told about us by the crowd. After apologizing, 
he gave us permission to continue on our way. But the militia- 
man wouldn't hear of it. He whispered in his superior's ear, 
then stepped away from him and said to us : "No, no, you must 
come and explain yourselves at the station." 

"To the police?" 

"No, daragoya (dear)," said the militiaman, forcing a 
smile. "We have no police here. To the militia." And he added : 
"And you won't complain of me speaking to you rudely, will 
you? I've only said nice things to you, haven't I?" 

We arrived at the militia-station. It was just like one of our 
police-stations. The lieutenant to whom we were taken first 
was polite and charming, but the matter lay beyond his 
powers. He led us into the presence of his captain. As we 
entered, he was on the telephone, saying : "Yes, have no fear, 
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they're just coming into my office everything will be all 
right, leave it to me/' 

Slightly surprised that Helene spoke Russian, the captain 
offered his apologies. "It's a misunderstanding. You may 
photograph what you like, except bridges, stations and 
military fixtures. It's like that in France too, isn't it?" And he 
expressed his hope that the rest of our stay would be happy. 
As we left, we saw our militiaman standing in the corridor 
with an air of penitence. He sprang to attention as we passed. 

We had arrived the day before. As we left the plane a 
man had called out to us in French : "Mr. and Mrs. Lazareff, 
a car is waiting to take you to your hotel." It was Mr. Walde- 
mar, director of the Intourist Services in Tiflis. 

Twenty minutes later we were settled in the Orient Hotel 
which was built by a Frenchman at the beginning of the 
century, and in front of which the central Soviet now stands. 
In this decaying hotel we occupied a suite with bathroom and 
sitting-room, a desk, curtains and carpets in pure 1900 style, 
and a lace coverlet to the bed. But as in all the hotels where 
we stayed, even in the rooms reserved for tourists and visitors 
of note, there was no plug in either the washbasin or the bath. 
The bath itself was covered with rustmarks, and there was no 
more to the hot water than the inscription on the tap. We 
seemed to be the only foreigners in the hotel, indeed in the 
town. The Intourist Bureau which was on the same floor as 
our rooms, had placed itself entirely at our disposal. 

On the first day the door of our suite was opened, then 
instantly shut again, by some officers who were surprised to 
find us there. We soon realized that some figure of local im- 
portance had been promptly moved out for us to occupy this 
luxury suite. A stroll along the different floors of the hotel 
enabled us to glimpse the other rooms with their two, four or 
six iron bedsteads, and the dormitories that filled the rest 
of the building I 
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We managed without Mr. Waldemar and his colleagues 
for our tour of the town, with its little narrow streets winding 
up the hill above the Kour, a narrow, slow, yellow river. The 
weather-beaten wooden houses with their balconies, flat 
battlemented roofs, outside staircases, courtyards or little 
gardens where the linen is put out to dry; these features of the 
old parts of Tiflis reminded us how close we were to Turkey 
and Asia. Someone came up to us and said that the authorities 
were going to destroy all the dirty parts of the town. Only a 
few houses will be preserved for their historical interest. The 
whole of Tiflis is to be completely rebuilt before 1960, six 
miles which is now being prepared for the building of modern 
homes. 

Slowly but surely the regime is replacing these houses with 
large blocks of flats in the Soviet barrack-block style erected 
along wide roads cut straight through the old, condemned 
districts. In these places th^re are now showers and baths on 
every floor as well as central heating we were informed. 

But a young teacher we met in a bookshop said: "At 
first they made plans for modern houses in the style of Georgia 
adapted to our present needs. But Moscow compelled us to 
raise these monumental blocks of flats, which may be all right 
for the north, but are quite out of keeping with the conditions 
of our climate and the traditional tastes of our people. The 
flats are like cells where you almost expire with the heat for 
most of the year. The people of Tiflis mainly live in family 
groups and old family homes which they have more or less 
constructed to suit their needs. The Mussulmans and 
Armenians who cling to their own customs, will all be very 
reluctant to go and live in these ant-hills." 

On the first evening in our hotel, the restaurant manager, 
a kindly old man with a white moustache, came to enquire 
with great courtesy into our particular tastes. He advised us 
against eating in the dining-room and arranged for us to be 
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served in our suite. He did not conceal the fact that it was 
difficult to obtain food. At that time in Tiflis there was very 
little meat, vegetables or fruit. 

As we desired to eat a "chachnick" (a lamb chop roasted 
on a spit) he promised to do his very best and served us an 
excellent one, with potatoes, herbs, salad and "kefir", a kind of 
sour milk which, with the unleavened bread they eat, forms 
the basis of their diet. 

The next day we looked for the "Carakuit" restaurant, 
which had been recommended to us, together with our hotel, 
as the best in the town. We went down a few steps towards 
the restaurant, but as soon as the cloakroom attendant saw 
us, he cried: "I'll willingly take your things, but no mis- 
understandings. . . . It's like this : just some . . ." His words 
were cut short by the man in charge, a heavy fellow wearing 
a cap, who hurried forward : "Will you come this way please?" 
He indicated a sort of alcove. 

"No, we would like to go into the main room," where we 
saw eight people grouped around three tables. 

The man in charge disappeared at once. The single waiter 
brought us the printed menu. It promised a wide variety of 
dishes, but in fact the prices marked in ink showed which 
were available, and the number of portions the restaurant 
could provide were marked between brackets. That day the 
customer could choose between : 

Cheese 

Smoked herrings, olives, saucisson 
Bortsch (soup without meat) 

Rabbit 

Egg dishes (with macaroni or spinach or cheese) 
Tea 

We decided on bortsch (2 roubles 75), which was insipid, 
and the rabbit (4 roubles 25) which was as tough as shoe- 
leather, and tea (50 kopecks). 
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Later on we made a tour of the food shops. There was 
an almost endless queue at the fish-shop, where a fresh con- 
signment of smoked fish had just arrived. Practically no meat 
was to be found, not even mutton. Vegetables were scarce, 
apart from potatoes, and much of the fruit was dried. But 
bread, cakes, cooked meat and preserves all seemed to be in 
good supply. 

In the Univermags (large stores) and little shops alike, we 
found exactly the same goods as we found in Moscow and 
Leningrad, but with a less wide choice. We couldn't find even 
just one of those papier-mach6 suitcases we had bought in 
the capital, but only large travelling bags. We searched in 
vain through the second-hand shops for something typically 
Georgian. While we were there, a woman bought for five 
hundred roubles two prints dating back to Nicholas II. A 
ragged man approached Helene in this shop and asked for 
twenty kopecks. She gave him three roubles. 

"I am a believer/' he said aloud. "And I shall pray for you 
until I die." 

There are still a few of the old craftsmen in Tiflis. Their 
bronze and jewellery shops are grouped together in the Silver 
Street district. We were taken to one of these craftsmen's 
shops, where a man whose flowing beard stretched down to 
his black leather apron was at work in a gloomy back room. 
He had the honour, we were told, of carving the gift that his 
native country, Georgia, presented to Stalin on his seventieth 
birthday. 

"Not me alone, my brother and me," he said, rather 
grumpily, but also proudly, as he continued to solder circles 
of a silver as delicate as lace to a fine shepherd's horn. (Nowa- 
days these horns are used as drinking-vessels.) We wanted to 
buy something from him, but he said he hadn't the right to 
sell anything. 

Later on in the back streets of the old town, we were 
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offered bracelets, fancy goods, clothes, a pair of shoes and 
even a sucking pigl The black market appeared to be par- 
ticularly active in Tiflis, and those who ran it were quite 
brazen in their activities. 

A funicular railway took us to the top of a hill overlooking 
the town to a well-planned park behind an immense circular 
cafe, from which a superb panorama could be seen. Unfor- 
tunately the caf was undergoing repairs and a young waitress 
asked her boss in vain if she might give "the French delega- 
tion" a drink. 

On the way down, the funicular dropped some of its passen- 
gers at an old convent converted into a pantheon honouring 
Georgian writers. In the small cemetery behind this pantheon 
lies the mother of Stalin. (Stalin's birthplace lies at a distance 
of about sixty miles from Tiflis, at Gori; people go there on 
pilgrimages to see the humble little wooden house, encased 
in marble.) 

From the funicular station back to the town we took a 
bus packed with people, alive with good humour, thanks to 
a sixty-year-old man whom everyone called "doctor" and who 
was joking with all the passengers. When we offered to pay 
our fares, the conductor told us they had already been paid 
by the doctor. We thanked him. 

"That's nothing," he replied. 'We're so glad to see 
foreigners here." 

We left the bus at Lenin Square. Two men looked at us, 
smiled and eventually spoke: 

". . . we are French." 

"Yes, we thought so." 

Helene's gold watch, visible on her bare arm for the 
weather was warm for the first time since we arrived in 
Russia, fascinated them. 

"May we see? Is it really a watch? It works and it's so 
small? Is it made in France? Look how pretty it is 1 " 
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They thanked us and walked off, talking together. 
We had to meet Mr. Waldemar next, and he took us to 
the Art Gallery, a former seminary. A plaque recalled that 
Stalin had studied there between 1889 and 1894. Its director, 
a powerful man with a handsome deeply lined face who was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, took us with one of 
his colleagues into the icon room, which was locked and 
guarded by soldiers. 

Two other delegations were paying a visit at the same 
time. The director showed us a series of most marvellous 
objects; icons and Caucasian religious pieces of the fourth 
and the eighteenth centuries in embossed gold and silver, 
with enamels and mosaics (one of them even adorned with 
an Egypto-Hellenic cameo). After these masterpieces, the 
copies of frescoes or miniatures and stones of the fourth, fifth 
and sixteenth centuries that he showed us on the first floor 
held little interest for us. Some twenty schoolgirls who were 
looking round these rooms left their mistress on catching sight 
of us and came to stare at Helene. It was chiefly her shoes 
that evoked their surprise and admiration. Then they saw 
her watch and were fascinated by it. They all wanted to 
examine it closely and listen to its tick. 

We had been told that Beria was the great man of Tiflis. 
The Park of Culture on the hilltop was called the Beria Park 
and the Art Gallery is called the Beria Gallery. 

Today his name appears to awaken no echo in those to 
whom we mentioned it. Either they do not reply, or sometimes 
say, "He was a traitor ... he wanted to seize power. We can 
breathe safely again, now he is gone/' 

The day following his arrest, his name disappeared not 
only from the boardings where it was blazoned, but also from 
every book in which it occurred. Officials visited bookshops 
to withdraw the pamphlets that bore his signature, and 
to tear out the pages devoted to him in the encyclopaedias 
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and dictionaries and to remove his portraits. In the waiting- 
room of an airport, one of our friends found even magazines 
defaced where his name had been printed. 

The town close to Tiflis that bore his name has been newly 
christened. Plaques recalling his memory have vanished. Will 
he take his place in Soviet history as a wicked man, or will he 
be completely forgotten, like Trotzky who is never mentioned 
in any picture, film, book or manual that deals with the great 
days of October, 1917. The young Russians of today are not 
aware that at the head of the revolutionaries, at Lenin's right 
hand until Stalin came to power, there was a little man with a 
pepper-and-salt beard who was known as Trotzky. 

The town is in holiday mood. It is the eve of May Day. 
Everywhere banners are being hung, portraits nailed into 
position, garlands and loudspeakers installed, and out comes 
the bunting. In the street they are selling little red flags for 
children to wave in the wind 

Workmen come into my room to hang flags from the 
balcony. They ask my nationality : "German, English?" My 
fountain-pen (I was writing) surprised them. I had to demon- 
strate how it worked (they are on sale in Russia, but only very 
old one nobody uses). My lighter amazed them. In front of 
the central Soviet, opposite my windows, the platform draped 
with red is all ready. 

Tonight there are orgies of drinking, the soda-bars are 
packed with people. From midnight to three in the morning I 
attend the final rehearsal of the parade in which even those 
taking principal parts read their speeches to have them timed. 

On every side children in uniforms are preparing for the 
march-past Later they will walk behind a forest of red flags 
carried at arm's length at the head of the delegations 
announced on the hoardings. The soldiers, in full dress and 
wearing white gloves, accompanied by military bands, will 
pass below our windows for more than two hours on end. 
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The loafers wait until the end, and we shall find them there 
the next morning when we leave the town for the shores of 
the Black Sea. 

They ambled about in groups that night, gazing at the 
scenes. They neither sang nor laughed loudly, as the crowds 
do in France on the night of 13 July. Yet apparently they 
are not only gay but proud too I 
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28 
Sotchi 



"THIS is the Marine sanatorium. Those two little lodges 
over there are the sanatorium of Pravda. The large building 
opposite is the Heavy Industry sanatorium. You see, it has 
its own funicular that comes right down to the front. That 
is the sanatorium of Commerce." 

"And those three pretty little houses?" we asked. 

"The Ministry of Culture sanatorium, one for General 

Food Supply, one for Civil Aviation . . . that colossal edifice 

is the Red Army sanatorium. Opposite, the one for marshals 

and generals, this is the Leningrad sanatorium, then the 

Kharkov one and that one there for the Agricultural workers." 

Our chauffeur, a young fellow with strong features, who 

thought we were Russians, giving us this information wished 

to make us share his pride and joy as he drove us round Sotchi, 

the "pearl of the Caucasian riviera", as it calls itself. 

"There, behind that garden, those houses you see are the 
'datchas' (country houses) reserved for ministers. They're 
lovely inside but entry is forbidden and the traffic round 
about is severely regulated." 

After that we had to see the miners' sanatorium with its 
underground funicular, the Voroshilev sanatorium reserved 
for officers, and finally the largest of them all, the Riviera 
sanatorium. Altogether there are one hundred of them in 
Sotchi and our driver, full of unquenchable pride, would not 
allow us to miss a single one I 

Sotchi is an extensive seaside resort, lying in a semi* 
circle between the mountains and the Blade Sea, with t back- 
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ground of glacier and blue sky, set in a beautiful countryside 
where all the greens of the Caucasus flourish; its leafy hill- 
sides go straight down to the pebble beaches on which oaks 
and shrubs and camphor trees and palms and the wild bay all 
grow together in harmonious undulations. The broad avenues 
are lined with gigantic buildings, bright-coloured palaces 
rising among stretches of park that would not have looked out 
of place at La Croisette or on the shores of Lake Leman and 
all of them nursing-homes. 

In the town, which is spread over a wide area, the wooden 
houses of the inhabitants alternate with the monumental, 
colonnaded buildings of the U.S.S.R. 

"Here are the sulphur water baths, the theatre that seats 
1,200 people, the cinemas, the libraries, the Soviet, the band- 
stands." 

But our chauffeur was growing even more excited For 
him it was the natural and accepted fact that during the last 
ten years this Caucasian coast, where more than a hundred 
new sanatoriums are at present under construction, should 
have become "the coast for cures". What particularly makes 
the place spring to life is the beauty of the countryside. To 
show it off at its best, he drove us up Mount Ahoun, a high 
sugar-loaf hill about two thousand feet high, covered with 
woods and surmounted by a white observation tower. 

Along the road on which we were driving there were white 
statues at intervals; one of a reaper, a seated Stalin in plaster, 
a Stalin standing up, a footballer, a woman throwing the 
discus, and a Stalin surrounded with children. Stalin used 
to spend his summer holidays more and more frequently at 
Sotchi during November, and for lengthening periods of time. 

"I met him," our chauffeur said : "Just here, where we are 
now, and he was out walking with two friends. I was driving 
past slowly. He made me a sign to stop and spoke to me in 
his friendly way. He told me he loved walking because he 
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adored the scenery. He it was who had this road built up to 
Mount Ahoun, as well as the tower where we're going. He was 
anxious to know if I found it beautiful and useful He was a 
very simple man, you know." 

Then, a few seconds later: "Look, all this was his. You 
went in through that dark green gate. It's been divided in two, 
because Malenkov and Khrushchev will come here together 
to spend their summer holidays this year. You'll see, it's quite 
big enough to hold them both. That house you can glimpse 
through there, between the trees, that belongs to the security 
force." 

For several miles we followed the wooden fence, also dark 
green and about six feet high, crawling up the mountain to 
the point where it abruptly ends, overlooking the deep leafy 
ravine that separates Mount Stalin from Mount Ahoun. 

At the last turning, almost at the foot of the observation 
tower, our guide said : "Now let's stop we can see his house 
very well from here." 

It was a long, rectangular house, more than a mile away 
as the crow flies, standing out rather dimly against the blue 
of the pine trees. 

"You see, it was completely camouflaged, its roof as well, 
even airmen can hardly see it." 

On one side the house dominated the smooth, dark sea, 
on the other it faced the mountains. Turning slowly round, we 
saw something even finer than the Caucasian oaks below: 
mountains thick with forests, more mountains even higher 
and darker, and then behind them, white and jagged peaks 
covered with perpetual snow. Far away, rising to the clouds, 
stood the highest peak in the chain, the Kasbek. 

"From his window," our driver said, "Stalin had the most 
beautiful view in the world." 

On the way back our new friend informed us that during 
the war he had met American soldiers in Germany. 
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"They are nice, but they took us for half-savages. They 
think we still live in 'isbas', as we did before the Revolution. 
They have no idea we are building a country greater than 
theirs." 

"What do you expect, when they have so little chance of 
seeing your country?" 

"That is true, but it's their fault. What prevents their 
coming?" 

Obviously, for a young man like him, who had taken 
part in a victorious war on leaving school, who had seen with 
his own eyes roads, palaces and factories springing up where 
before there had been nothing; who had seen a barren land 
made fertile, whose own life and those of the people about 
him had been constantly improved; obviously for him, all he 
had been taught had been vindicated by the facts. He could 
neither know nor suspect a difference in the rest of the world, 
for he had only seen the ruins and the misery of broken 
countries. 

"There are a lot of bears and wild boars in these valleys, 
Look there, along the road, they've fitted up an animal park 
mainly for jackals at present. Do you know anything about 
jackals?" 

"Yes," said Helene, "I saw a number in Africa." 

A screech of brakes was followed by the hoarse voice of 
the chauffeur. "In Africa? But where do you come from?" 

"Paris." 

Would our friend be worried now he had discovered we 
were foreigners? Clearly he was very worried indeed but 
only for a few moments. 

"I hope you find my country as beautiful as I find it myself, 
and that youVe been shown what we are doing to preserve 
peace." 

He offered to take us out next day in his own private car, 
as it was his day off, 
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"When are you free?" he asked. 

"In the afternoon at three-thirty/' I said. 

"In that case, I'd rather not. I shall possibly have drunk 
rather too much at lunch and I never drive after drinking." 

He spoke these words with kindness and simplicity, and 
arranged to meet us the day after that, in the morning ! 

On arrival the day before we had stopped at one of the! 
only two hotels in the town, The Primorskaia (seaside) Hotel's 
impressive outline stands on a kind of promenade that over- 
looks the beach, from which it is separated by an esplanade 
of lawns some ninety feet lower down. 

With this hotel we had left behind us the Intourist style 
and organization, for Sotchi scarcely ever receives any 
foreigners. The entrance hall was like a railway waiting-room 
with its tiny box-office windows, a shoeshine man under the 
main staircase, a newspaper and souvenir kiosk and the 
travellers who were carrying little bundles of clothes for 
baggage. Once again the luxury suite had been set aside for 
us, bedrooms on the first floor, with a small room opening off 
them and a minute bathroom. There were six other similar 
suites in the hotel reserved for "personalities", who must have 
at their disposal a desk for working and a table for meals, if 
they were to pass unnoticed. 

Here as elsewhere, of course, the hot water didn't run, the 
basins had no plugs and the bath was rusty; tiles were missing 
from the floor, panes of glass were broken in the door, and 
the room that served as a w.c. (without paper, which is no- 
where to be found in the U.S.S.R.) gurgled all day long. But 
the rooms, their furniture covered in white cotton, were very 
clean and the beds were comfortable, and from the balcony, 
we had a splendid view of the Black Sea. 

The other rooms on the first floor had iron bedsteads and 
small washbasins. On the other floors there were dormitories 
with a communal washbasin and a communal ladies' bathroom 
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and communal showers for the men. The other hotel, the 
Sotchi, very closely resembled the Primorskaia, but it was of a 
slightly lower class. 

As we were on the point of going down to the restaurant, 
there was a disturbance. The floor supervisor was turning a 
couple out of a room opposite ours for breaking a pane of 
glass. "You're not at home now, you know, you're in a State 
hotel which belongs to everyone. It's shameful to behave like 
that." 

The clumsy pair were made to pack their belongings 
quickly and were then dragged to the reception office down- 
stairs. We followed them. It was a question of either paying 
thirty roubles or securing a glazier to repair the damage. They 
had some difficulty in explaining how they had broken the 
glass for they could not speak Georgian or Armenian. 

Another couple appeared and questioned Helene: "Are 
there any rooms? Is there a bathroom? How much are you 
paying?" They had recently left a sanatorium and were staying 
at the Sotchi Hotel, which they did not like, in order to 
prolong their visit. Falling in with the spirit of her surround- 
ings, Helene replied evasively. Two women intervened. They 
would have liked anything, even a dormitory, but nowhere 
could they find a room. They were snubbed and told not to 
complain. Helene wanted to buy a newspaper. The kiosk was 
shut, so she joined a queue in front of the box where they 
were handed out. When her turn came, the keeper, who was 
busy counting money, muttered : "Don't disturb me, wait till 
I've finished what I'm doing or you won't get anything". But 
a man behind Helene called out, "She's a foreigner be a bit 
pleasanter." And immediately the keeper asked her what 
newspaper she wanted and held it out with a smile. 

We wanted to visit a sanatorium. We had been assured we 
would be granted permission, although we would have to 
wait several days. In fact the permission never came through. 
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We were, however, able to speak to many of those undergoing 
treatment; and we were furnished with items of general in- 
formation. Before the Revolution, we were told, Russia had 
thirty-six seaside towns and fifty-six sanatoria. Now there 
are 350 seaside towns and nearly 2,500 sanatoria, to which 
4,500,000 people were admitted last year. Before May this 
year, 50,000 people had already been to those at Sotchi. 

The sanatoria are not for the sick, but for citizens who 
need rest under medical supervision. More than half of them 
belong to the trade unions, in which workers chosen by the 
directors and the committee of the concern are entitled to 
about three weeks' holiday. For ten per cent of them those 
with low salaries the stay is offered free of charge. Many 
others about fifty per cent pay one-third of the price of 
the convalescence, while the rest is paid by social security. 

Each sanatorium has its own medical service. Nearly all 
have their own sports room or stadium and a concert hall; 
some boast swimming-pools and private beaches to which 
the patients follow one another in groups. They can swim, 
walk or sail a boat, take part in excursions under the direction 
of attendants. Once a week lessons in political education are 
given. But everyone must go to bed at ten o'clock. This rule 
is naturally less strictly applied in the sanatoria reserved for 
high officials and staff officers. 

Certain of them are set apart for children, who play out- 
door games supervised by child-experts and specialist nurses. 

The local Sotchi paper, The Red Flag, informed us of the 
fact that the number of places in sanatoria would be thirty 
per cent greater at the end of 1955 than in December 1950. It 
also informed us that entire families came to Sotchi from 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev or Minsk to spend their holidays 
near whichever member of the family was in a sanatorium; 
but it was difficult for them to find accommodation. The hotels 
were full, all rooms in private houses were let. The develop- 
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ment of transport facilities means the construction of new 
hotels, as well as the completion of various cafeterias pro- 
posed in the plans, the building of which is admittedly too 
slow. Last of all, the local paper stressed the need for improv- 
ing the food supply, especially fresh fruit and vegetables. 

Even the Ministry of Agriculture sanatorium was short of 
food, which really was the limit, our local friend complained. 

Yet the convalescents to whom we spoke seemed on the 
whole well satisfied with their visits and with the way the 
rest cures were organized. 

On our way home to the hotel that evening the tourists 
on the ground floor were shouting insulting remarks to those 
on the second floor, who had accidentally emptied a jug on 
their heads. The girls at the reception office were curtly 
explaining on the telephone that they had no more rooms 
available for the rest of the season. 

In the restaurant a group of people, including officers, 
looked quite smart for the U.S.S.R. They danced to French 
and American tunes. The orchestra was delighted when we 
asked them to play Domino. 

Two officers and two ladies came to our table and asked 
if they could share it. 

"Yes, of course," we replied. 

We began to talk. One of the women came from Tallin 
where her husband, an air-force pilot, was stationed. Every 
year they came to Sotchi at this time. We spoke of the weather 
and the May Day Parade. 

"It was no good this year. The school children and students 
were not even marching in step." 

Suddenly in the midst of our talk, the women began to 
whisper across to us, "You talk French, don't you? Ohl ... 
I thought so. My grandmother, who is seventy-five, speaks it 
perfectly, as all the best people did at one time. . . . My mother 
was in France with her and often told us about it. But we 
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missed the Comdie-Franaise in Moscow. Such a pity. I come 
from Leningrad. Have you bpen there? If s pretty, isn't it? 
How do you find Sotchi? The climate's pleasant and the sana- 
toria are well organized. But the people here are rather a 
mixed bunch which is annoying. Not in this restaurant, for- 
tunately. Yes, one does leave a tip, but there's no obligation 
to do so. Do you in France? 'Here we always tip the porter, 
the cloakroom attendant, the waitress each according to his 
means I " 

We left for the theatre where the company from Kras- 
nodar, the district capital, was playing. Beneath the trees 
along the broad avenue, groups of people and couples were 
sauntering, some one way, some the other. One or two young 
men and girls wandered into the trees, seeking the welcome 
darkness there. At little tables in front of small bars, a few 
people were slowly sipping beer and other drinks. It was 
a lovely evening. Everyone was on holiday here, and relaxed. 
One might have thought it was high summer, somewhere on 
the Mediterranean, in the South of France, or Italy. 
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Nicolas the Athlete 



I HAD spent my morning on the beach at Sotchi. It was a 
Sunday. On the hot black pebbles two or three hundred men, 
women and children were sunning themselves. Some women 
were wearing striped cotton two-pieces, very much like ours, 
but most of them were attired in blue or mauve knickers and 
white cotton brassieres. For protection against the sun they 
had stuck pieces of paper on their noses and had made cocked- 
hats out of newspapers, while they exposed their heavy 
thighs, round calves, and plump stomachs 

The men, more tanned and muscular, in shorts or bathing- 
drawers of navy-blue cotton, were throwing themselves into 
the water, splashing their companions, teasing them and ask- 
ing me to take their photographs Others were playing with 
their children on the black sand at the edge of the sea. 

"Let's build a tube-tram," one father said to his young 
son, as we would say, "let's build a sand-castle." 

I was reflecting on the psychological importance of the 
luxurious underground in Moscow when a young tattooed 
athlete sat down beside me and nonchalantly enquired into 
the make of my camera. It was German, and I told him. "How 
did you come by it, citizen. During the war?" he asked me. 

"Friends brought it from Berlin." 

"How much was it?" 

I didn't know. 

We were now on easy terms with Nicolas who had his 
name tattooed on his chest, with a pierced heart on his right 
wrist and a daisy on his left. He was a worker in a Moscow 
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metallurgical factory and, on holiday in Sotchi, he was staying 
at one of the two hotels in this celebrated resort. We were at 
the other. 

Nicolas paid twenty roubles a day for his room and to save 
money, only took one meal a day in the hotel restaurant. For 
the rest, he fed at the snackbars in the squares and gardens 
dotted all over the town. Nicolas was a member of an athletics 
team that was visiting Europe in the autumn to take part in 
international championships. 

"Will you come to France?" 

"Yes, perhaps." 

I then told him I was French. He was amazed and 
delighted. 

"If you come to Paris, I'll introduce you to friends of mine 
who'll show you all the beauties of our city/' 

Nicolas began to laugh. 

"That's impossible, and you know it." 

"It doesn't seem possible to you here, but in Paris nobody 
worries about what people are doing, and not a soul will know 
if you come and see us at our office." 

"Your people wouldn't know perhaps, but ours wouldn't 
let us out of their sight for a moment." 

I grew insistent. "You wait and see, everyone in Paris is 
free to go where they like, and with whom they like, do what 
they like. Come and visit us with a friend or two if it's easier 
for you." 

He smiled. "We're never in twos or threes, but in groups 
of ten or eleven. We haven't the right to move around alone, 
haven't you noticed that here?" 

"Yes, of course. When we left the plane at Adier about 
twenty miles from here, we were astonished to find two airport 
officials waiting for us. The lieutenant said to us at once, 
'You're going to Sotchi. We have a car to take you there'. And 
he put us into a Zim with his colleague sitting next to the 
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driver. We were delivered at the hotel reception office and 
handed over. The receptionist took our passports from us and 
immediately asked on which day and for what destination 
we would be requiring seats on the plane/' 

Nicolas said: "There you are, you see, you're followed 
as well." 

He thought for a moment, then continued, "They tell 
us we must be careful when we're abroad. I'd like to ask you 
something. Suppose I'm walking along the street in Paris at 
your side. Someone bumps into me and I involuntarily bump 
into you and at that very moment, a second man takes a 
photograph of us which appears next day in a newspaper 
above the caption : 'The Russians are a crude and barbarous 
people, look how they behave to ladies'. Could something like 
that happen in Paris?" 

I firmly convinced him that it was not only impossible 
but unimaginable, indeed, that this kind of agent provocateur 
existed only in his imagination. 

"Well that is what they tell us when we're about to go 
abroad." 

"Then come and see us in a group. You must have five or 
six good friends in your team I " 

Nicolas lowered his head. "Neither six nor five not even 
one. When it is a question of things like infringing regula- 
tions, you can't count on anyone." 

"But you have some friends all the same?" 

"I have some comrades, but you can't take risks with 
comrades." 

Then he began to question me about France. Like all the 
others before him, he asked if we used ration-cards, if we 
could find all we wanted in the shops, "Everything, absolutely 
everything you want?" he insisted. 

Then he said : "And how have you found things here?" 

I told him I thought their innumerable airlines, their sana- 
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toria and their kindergartens were marvellous, but the food 
was in irregular supply and though at Moscow's National 
Hotel a hotel for foreigners we were served a normal diet, 
vegetables and fruits and salads were scarce everywhere and 
only recently, in a Tiflis restaurant, we were only offered stale 
bread for breakfast. 

His reply was ready. "If you're not satisfied in your country 
with what's served in a restaurant, you call the manager and 
tell him so. And what does he do? He apologizes all over you 
and does everything possible to give you satisfaction. Because 
it is his business to see that you don't patronize a rival 
establishment. But here, if I make a complaint to the manager, 
he replies, If you don't like it, go somewhere else'. It's all the 
same to him if you don't come back, as everything belongs 
to the State/' 

Nicolas reflected a while, with his eyes on the sea. "Of 
course, in your country, a man who knows what to do if 
20,000 roubles or 200,000 francs (I don't know the value of 
your money) falls into his lap, then it's up to him to straighten 
matters out and make his own way. It is a piece of luck for him. 
But not the same here Can you pay into the bank a large sum 
of money and no questions asked?" 

"Of course I" 

"Well, we can't. Imagine that tomorrow I take 20,000 
roubles to the bank, saying I'd inherited the money. They'd 
check up on my story and if I couldn't substantiate it, I'd be 
m prison. If I wished to buy a car, a Pobieda costing 16,000 
roubles, I would have to apply for one and explain how, and 
over what period of time, I'd been able to save that amount 
of money from an income of 1,000 roubles a month. If I'm 
telling stories, then once again off to prison." 

Nicolas then spoke to me of America and England, of 
travelling and of the world in general. Stretched at length 
on the warm pebbles, his eyes more than half shut, he mur- 
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mured, "If I wanted to travel, I couldn't even apply to the 
Ministry. They'd think I was mad. It is quite true, our country 
is so different in its parts, so many languages and dialects are 
spoken, that one has no need to venture beyond its frontiers/' 

Then he suddenly said, "I would like to ask you a question 
about our diplomats in Australia. The Petrov affair. I don't 
understand it at all. A few lines in Pravda informed me that 
Petrov had 'disappeared' and his wife had been kidnapped by 
the Australians and prevented from returning to the U.S.S.R. 
Tell me the truth, if you know it." 

I told him what I had gathered from the newspapers for- 
warded from France; the disappearance of the military 
attach^ to the Russian Embassy in Australia, the crowd's 
demonstrations around Mrs. Petrov at the Sydney airport, the 
overturned car, the booing of two policemen who escorted the 
traveller, the flight up to her dramatic arrival at the Darwin 
airport in Canberra. She had thought her husband dead, but 
he was alive and she had spoken to him on the telephone from 
Darwin. I mentioned her hesitation, the bitterness of her con- 
flict; the necessity of choosing between her husband and 
country. 

Nicholas listened to me seriously. I waited his reaction. 

"One thing strikes me about your tale," he said at length. 
"You spoke of the crowd demonstrating and protesting, over- 
turning a car and taking a woman's side. The crowd would 
not do the same here You give an order. The crowd obeys." 

"Look," he said, picking up a large smooth pebble as white 
as an egg. "You see this pebble? If you told our people it was 
black, they would say, all right it is black. And what is 
worse, they will believe it." 

Nicolas again brought up the subject of the Americans. 
How did they live over there? Were there as many unem- 
ployed as he was told; did they really want war? 

"Do you think they will attack us? We don't think they 
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will any more. All the armaments we're building up are in 
the interests of peace. Besides, we've no fears. We beat the 
Germans well enough, and look at the progress we've made in 
the last ten years. We're well organized and well equipped 
now. If war broke out this minute, my call-up papers would 
be in my room when I returned. We would beat the Americans 
as we beat the others. Don't you think so too?" 

I didn't conceal from him the fact that I didn't altogether 
agree. First, I didn't believe in war and next, he under- 
estimated American power. Nothing could be more uncertain 
than the outcome of a war between the two nations. He stared 
at me in amazement. The supremacy of his country seemed to 
him quite indisputable, something he believed in implicitly. 

We had been talking for two and a half hours. I had to 
return to my hotel for lunch. 

"Will you be sunbathing again tomorrow?" he asked. 

"Certainly. But it's my turn to ask you a question, will 
you give your best friend an account of this conversation 
we've had together?" 

"I wouldn't even tell my brother." 

Then, shaking my hand, he said : "See you tomorrow." 

The next morning I settled down on the beach. The hours 
passed. Anxiously I scanned the faces of all the bronzed 
athletes who emerged from the water or played with a ball. 

Nicolas was not among them. 
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Easter in Moscow Cathedral 



"You want to see a church? But that won't interest you 
at all, there's never anyone there." 

But as Jean Meyer insisted, the lady Intourist guide was 
obliged on Sunday morning to conduct this charming member 
of the Com^die-Fransaise to the church which stands in front 
of the French Embassy. It was packed with people, over- 
flowing down the steps outside, a pious and thoughtful crowd. 

"Why did you tell me there wouldn't be anyone here? 
What about all these people?" 

"Oh," replied the guide. "They're just inquisitive." 

All those connected either directly or indirectly with the 
machinery of government fiercely deny the existence in the 
U.S.S.R. of a recent awakening of religious feeling. 

After fourteen years of struggle and compulsory anti- 
religious teaching, the body of believers is still so large 
especially in country districts "certainly a half, and perhaps 
two-thirds of village people" Joroslavsky, historian and 
director of Pravda, wrote in 1937 that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was compelled, just before the war, to change its policy. 
Anti-religious museums, which existed in every town, were 
closed down. The "Godless" League, with its five million active 
supporters, was dissolved. A certain number of churches were 
returned to the proper business of worship (54,000 orthodox 
churches before the Revolution, 4,225 in 1939, 20,000 today). 
The national clergy, reinstated in some of its former privileges, 
called the Russians to the defence of their threatened home- 
land. 
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Without surrendering its attempts to disseminate the 
strictest principles of dialectical materialism, the government 
tried for a time to lessen attacks against the Church. This toler- 
ance, ordered by the Constitution (which recognizes both 
"freedom of religious practice and of anti-religious propa- 
ganda") was pursued and confirmed directly after the conflict. 

Peasants who returned from the war, after forceful in- 
doctrination while they were soldiers, have not all replaced 
their faith in God by a belief in the regime. The new Church, 
moreover, extolled the "genial" Stalin as well as the Creator. 
Those in power seemed to think (I was told so again and 
again) that this fading religion was observed only by the old 
people and would slowly and gradually be extinguished 
altogether. Wishing to take advantage of the last hours of a 
lost cause, they used the Church to appeal to the kolkhozes to 
respect their duty towards the State, in the same way as it 
was used to provide world propaganda for the "Partisans of 
Peace". 

But suddenly, just at the moment of our arrival in the 
U.S.S.R., the Press was once again full of violent articles 
against the Church. They denounced the komsomols (young 
communists) who were married in church and afterwards 
pitilessly ejected from the Party. 

Kommunist, the Party journal, devoted a long article to 
the need for renewing anti-religious propaganda during the 
opportunities provided by political education. Pravda Kom- 
somolikasa wrote : "Not only komsomol members, but their 
chiefs as well, allow themselves to be influenced by the 
religious spirit. Instead of strengthening their atheistic con- 
victions and fighting against the Church . . . too many of them 
stay neutral. The books and pamphlets at their disposal make 
the mistake of throwing light only on the reactionary nature 
of the Vatican and the Catholic Church. Moslems, Buddhists, 
Lutherans and even members of the Orthodox Church are our 
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enemies, and any writer who withholds comment on their 
activities is really on their side/' 

"The Party," says the Moscow Molodoi Kommunist, "calls 
on its members to eradicate all traces of the past, of which 
the worst is religious feeling. . . . They must respect the line 
that Comrade Malenkov so clearly drew, during the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress, when he said that every communist 
must sweep all feelings of evil influence from his mind, and 
replace religious feeling with Soviet patriotism/' The re- 
opening of the Academy of Sciences' anti-religious museum 
in Leningrad was announced. "Religion is the opium of the 
people/' This famous phrase was brought back into use. 
Inscnbed on a wall near the Red Square in Moscow, twelve 
years ago the weather had defaced it. The inscription had now 
been given a new coat of paint. Orders were given for schools 
and universities to hold anti-religious classes out of school 
hours for children whose parents were believers and wanted 
to give them religious instruction (which is only tolerated if 
given individually and at home). 

And yet at the same time none of the churches open for 
the practice of religion was shut. They are not very numerous; 
fifty-five in Moscow, as against five hundred before the 
Revolution. The rebuilding of churches destroyed during the 
war was ordered. For the first time the Patriarch was invited to 
official Soviet gatherings, and a luxury car and a country 
house were placed at his disposal. 

On Palm Sunday (the Russian Easter occurs fifteen days 
later than ours) we stopped at the little village of Pouchkino, 
twenty-five miles from Moscow. The church was full and 
women of all ages were particularly in evidence. Right at the 
back, with their hands stretched out, about twenty beggars 
were crouching. In an aisle to the left of the choir, a gaunt- 
looking priest with a shaggy black beard was taking babies 
wrapped in thick blankets from their mothers' arms and 
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baptising them. Then he baptised about twenty adults, in- 
cluding five or six young men. 

The same day, about eighteen miles farther down the road, 
we came to Zagorsk, one of the holy towns of the old Russia 
that have remained untouched. An immense crowd, once 
again mostly of women and elderly peasants, were crossing 
themselves as they passed through the gate of the fortified 
walls. Moving beyond the seminary and the tombs of St. Serge 
and Boris Godounov, the crowd invaded the eleventh-century 
church, joined in the intoning of psalms and waited for several 
hours to file past the relics and kiss them piously. 

"Don't be misled. They're the same people you saw wait- 
ing for hours outside the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum" the young 
Russian who was with us said. "I saw the crowds praying for 
Stalin here, when we learned he was ill." 

Next we stopped at a lodge where a priest was openly 
selling holy objects and images, although this practice is 
strictly against the law. Most of these images were of modern 
design, but we bought two quite pleasant ones copied from 
the old varieties. Our Russian friend assured us that in the 
neighbouring farms we would find icons like these placed 
between portraits of Lenin and Stalin. 

He then pointed out, opposite us, one of the four seminaries 
which have survived in the U.S.S.R. (together with two 
theological colleges), at the same time assuring us that the 
priest's function was threatened with extinction. Although 
there are still about 20,000, barely one hundred are newly 
ordained each year. 

Eight days later we attended the Easter Service in Moscow 
Cathedral. Five thousand people were squeezed into the 
building and another ten thousand were massed round the 
church outside, which was policed by good-humoured 
militiamen. Everyone, outside and in, was holding a lighted 
candle protected from the wind by a paper trumpet. In the 
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crowd unable to enter the cathedral, we saw three Red Army 
generals in full dress uniform. 

It was after midnight. The crowd had been there since 
three in the afternoon, standing and singing psalms. We were 
admitted to a sort of temporary platform on the left of the 
apse, where we found, almost complete, the corps diplo- 
matique and the colony of foreign journalists. 

Here, below the ceiling panelled in gold and scarlet, were 
the Orthodox clergy behind the patriarch Alexis, a man of 
impressive stature, with his long, narrow, white beard, the 
mitre on his head, the heavy gold-embroidered chasuble, and 
his crucifixes studded with precious stones. There were many 
young men among the celebrants who were not for the most 
part priests, though clad in priestly robes. And on this occasion 
there were a good number of men in the crowd and a multi- 
tude of children. All these worshippers seemed to us possessed 
by a terrific fervour, and had thoughts only for God. 

From a balctmy came the sound of splendid choral singing. 

"That's the choir of the Moscow Opera," one of the diplo- 
mats told us. "They've come by order of the Government." 

Their singing was answered by the voices of the con- 
gregation which gradually faded away beneath the vault. 
The patriarch was praying in a Slavonic tongue. The crowd 
repeated "Christ is risen I Christ is risen 1 " Then the patriarch 
led a procession which moved round the cathedral crying 
"Christ is risen I " After this he first blessed the crowd which 
knelt in the courtyard where the stones shone bright with 
melted wax, and then those inside the church, too densely 
packed to have room to kneel. 

At two in the morning the militia had to disperse the 
masses of people remaining outside, and those who were pray- 
ing in the cathedral did not leave till dawn. 

Friends told us next day that they had watched similar 
scenes in other Moscow churches. 
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A week later we found evidence of the same religious 
devotion in Tiflis, in the Church of Sion. When we went to 
the old capital of Georgia, Marzet, to inspect a sixth-century 
church (where legend has it that the tunic Christ wore on 
the Cross is enshrined) we saw a men's seminary, then a 
women's, housed in wooden buildings. In each of these a 
dozen monks and nuns lived in poverty but unceasingly sus- 
taining the belief of all those who came to them, and watching 
over the sacred places that the authorities have permitted 
them to guard, if not actually to own. 

A celebrated journalist explained to us in rather ironical 
tones . "The Church as such is no longer a danger, but is still 
a help to us. It is making its contribution now towards the 
campaign for enrolling the young to go and work on distant, 
uncultivated land. At an international meeting of the churches 
of the Soviet bloc recently our priests denounced 'the criminal 
attempts of imperialist governments to delay the inevitable 
triumph of socialist ideas', which argument, coming from 
them, had considerable repercussions in the West." 

A young scientist, a Party member, whom we met in the 
course of our welcome at Leningrad, told us, this time more 
vehemently, "However big the crowds you see in the 
churches, you may be sure that these followers represent only 
a minutely small section of the Soviet masses. Indeed, the 
fifty or so churches in greater Moscow, for example, can 
hardly hold more than 100,000 people out of a total of 
between seven and eight million inhabitants, and except at 
festivals like Easter, when old people take their families with 
them, these churches are more than half-empty during 
services. 

"It is true that bourgeois tradition causes many young 
Soviets to be baptised, mainly to please the grandmother. 
But even if eighty-five per cent of our children, counting 
those who say they have been, are baptised, there are still 
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hardly any funeral services. With regard to these we usually 
abandon religion as soon as we reach the age of reason and 
when education has purged the mind of certain survivals of 
the past. We are however worried now about a certain 
tendency among young agricultural workers, those living in 
parts of the U.S.S.R. where political education is not suffi- 
ciently advanced, to think for themselves. We want to reach 
a stage at which no Soviet of the next generation can be even 
lightly affected by idealism. All our teaching and all our 
knowledge reduce not only religion, but the very idea of 
God, to nothing. Marxism and Leninism, the great work of 
our scientists, the Pavlovs, the Michourms, the Lysenkos, 
have proved that researches and discoveries show the falsity 
of idealism. Those who maintained that the latest discoveries 
in physics reinforce the theories of other materialists, when 
this is the reverse of the truth, have been exposed. We now 
know the physical nature of the earth and the heavens, what 
human beings are and how they reproduce. All that once 
seemed mysterious and essentially divine in the creation and 
the transformation has been, is being, or will be explained." 

We interrupted him quietly. "Nearly everything, no doubt. 
But the breath of life? Where does that come from?" 

He stared at us in surprise and hesitated, then in a peremp- 
tory voice said : "I don't know. But others may know already. 
In any case, we'll know one day." 
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31 
A Cathedral Museum 

IN THE main it is the Catholic religion and the Vatican in 
particular that has become the object of violent attacks by 
the regime. The only Orthodox religious newspaper, the 
Journal of the Patriarchate in Moscow, will place close 
together articles on questions of dogma and its own savage 
editorial attacks on the Vatican. 

Catholic churches, especially numerous in the Baltic 
countries, have been deconsecrated. A Soviet-national 
Catholic clergy serves the one or two rare Catholic churches 
that still remain in the U.S.S.R. The only Catholic church in 
Moscow, St. Louis, which was in charge of a French priest 
for a long time, now has a Lithuanian one. 

We went to visit the Catholic section of the Leningrad 
anti-religious museum, which is situated in the crypt of the 
Kazan Cathedral, in a square facing the Nevsky Prospekt. 
The cathedral, closed for worship, is covered with scaffold- 
ing, but active work is being done to transform it into a huge 
anti-religious museum attached to the Science Faculty of the 
University, in which all religions Christian, Moslem, 
Buddhist, Jewish and Primitive are being "exposed." Only 
the Catholic section has so far been re-opened. Half a dozen 
accredited guides (men and women) handle a ceaseless flow 
of visitors and lead them through the cold and sombre mazes 
of the crypt. 

We joined a group of two sailors, an old and poorly 
dressed woman, two grim and silent young people and an ill- 
shaven man with pepper-and-salt beard and faded cap. The 
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guide was a blonde woman of about forty, wearing a green- 
knitted bonnet tied under her chin, a coat trimmed with fox- 
fur and rubber boots; she had a persuasive voice. At the 
moment of our arrival, the group was standing before a large 
reproduction of the Mystic Lamb by the Van Eyck brothers, 
which is to be found in the Cathedral of St. Bavon at Gand. 

"What I was explaining to you just now," the guide was 
saying, modulating her voice, "is illustrated by this picture. 
God was conceived by men who wished to crush and dominate 
the people. The social classes in capitalist societies correspond 
to the social classes invented by religion. You can see in this 
picture a version of the feudal hierarchy of that period; at 
the top, dominating the world, is Jesus Christ. He is the king, 
the omnipotent, the head of all. To his right and left stand 
his apostles and angels, and they correspond to the nobles, 
the aristocrats, the ruling classes, and there at the foot of 
the picture the people, the poor, cowering people, living in 
fear of divine chastisement." 

The visitors slightly bowed their heads before this 
fifteenth-century masterpiece. 

Farther on, a slave was being handed over to the grasping 
monks; a relief map showed all the places in Europe where 
the Church prided itself on possessing relics of St. John the 
Baptist: two shinbones in Spain, two in the south-west of 
France, two on the German frontier and a series of skulls here, 
there and everywhere. If it were a question of putting him 
together again, with the help of all his relics on show in 
churches throughout the world, St. John the Baptist would 
have six heads and seven legs I 

"Money is all the Church seeks and covets, and to obtain 
money it deceives the people," said the woman in the green 
hat. 

Then the Spanish Inquisition had been brought to life in 
waxworks; wax monks in strange cowls, and life-size instru- 
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ments of torture; the mechanism of each particular torture 
was described to the visitors in a mysterious and confidential 
tone, with a great number of details and in the style of a 
ghost story. 

The panel concerned with the Jesuits quoted a phrase of 
Ignatius Loyola, 'The end justifies the means/ 

According to "Soviet knowledge/' the Jesuits were the 
principal allies of the Pope in the struggle against the Soviet 
people. 

'What do they fear from our development, culture and 
knowledge? The Pope tries to keep the people in total ignor- 
ance. American capitalists smother the Vatican in gold to 
make sure it helps in the fight against us/' 

And she pointed out with a long stick on the panels around 
us, caricatures in crude colour, representing a Pope showered 
with golden dollars and surrounded by grimacing business 
men and American generals. 

The mercantile aim and object of the crusades, the murder 
of Joan of Arc by men in the pay of the invader, the financial 
background to the St. Bartholomew massacres, the fear of 
progress that occasioned the torturing of Galileo each, of 
course, had its own panel. Apart from Joan, France was repre- 
sented by a room devoted to the Paris Commune, another to 
a display of anti-clerical works by great writers (from Diderot's 
La Religieuse to Mirbeau's L'Abbe Jules and the pamphlets 
of Leo Taxil there's certainly choice enough!) as well as 
books "forbidden by the Church," which is surprising for the 
U.S.S.R, where a certain number of these books are also 
prohibited. 

Of the Catholic faith there now only remained in the mind 
of the observer a monstrous and deformed image. 

What happens to the other faiths? We were several times 
surprised to discover that Jews in the U.S.S.R. are considered 
not as members of a religious persuasion, but as a "national 
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minority", in the same way as Armenians, Georgians, Tartars, 
etc. . . . (An official, telling us about national minorities repre- 
sented in the government, said, "Kaganovitch is a Jew, 
Mikoyan is an Armenian") and when they introduced them- 
selves to us, several Soviets specifically announced that they 
were Jews. 

An American Press correspondent in Moscow told us that 
during a recent train journey, a traveller with whom he found 
himself alone in his sleeper asked him, "You are an American, 
aren't you? Tell me how the Jews live in your country." They 
got into conversation, and our colleague learned, not without 
surprise, that his companion was a Soviet Jew. He confided 
that his brother Jews had felt safer during the last twelve 
months, but that during Stalin's last years, long before the 
"affair of the Doctors", they had been the object of ostracism 
and incessant persecution. These measures took the form of 
preventing them rising to positions of any importance in every 
branch of national activity. Since the execution of Beria, 
however, they seemed to have been somewhat relaxed, but 
nevertheless there still existed a sort of secret numerus 
clausus. 

We met several Russian Jews who occupied responsible 
positions, the director, for instance, of Pravdas printing 
works, the most important Soviet newspaper press. 

There are now only about twenty synagogues in the 
U.S.S.R., one of which is in Moscow, one in Kiev and one in 
Tiflis. 

Attacks against the "reactionary and petty bourgebis" 
outlook of Israel have ceased to appear in the Press during 
the last year, but no permission for the emigration of Russians 
to Israel has been granted. Those who apply for such visas 
are given the chance of being sent to Birobidjan, the self- 
governing Jewish territory which the Soviets have created in 
^eastern Siberia. Out of the two million or so Soviet Jews, only 
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about 100,000 have sought expatriation to Birobidjan. 

In Birobidjan, which until lately no foreigner had been 
allowed to visit (our colleague, M. H. Salisbury of the New 
York Times, has just been given authority for a visit), the 
Russian Jews live mostly in towns, and although all the signs 
in the streets are written in Yiddish as well as Russian, Russian 
only is generally spoken, but those who prefer Yiddish have at 
their disposal a newspaper that appears three times a week 
in an edition of 1,000, two hours of radio programmes a week; 
and some thirty thousand books in the library of the principal 
town. The Jews in Birobidjan have no up-to-date knowledge 
of their brothers in Israel or the rest of the world, and do not 
seem very interested in them. 

As Jewish immigration to Birobidjan was practically non- 
existent for several years and a certain number of the first 
settlers returned to western Russia, the Russian Government 
made the Ukrainians and Tartars welcome on Russian 
territory. The Jewish theatre, which even under the former 
regime and at the beginning of the revolutionary period 
played an important part in Russian life, has completely 
disappeared. 

There are not many Protestants in the U.S.S.R , but for 
some years the government has encouraged the formation 
of a number of missions of the reformed church, mainly for 
the purpose of maintaining relations with representatives 
of the East German Protestant Church, with the satellite 
countries whose politics toe the Soviet line, and with the 
various Protestant churches of the Western world which 
count progressives among the members of their flock. This is 
the reason for a recent international Baptist conference in 
Moscow. 

The Moslem problem has several times claimed the 
attention of Soviet statesmen on account of the strong Moslem 
minorities in Central Asia. Where the Moslem Church is con- 
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cerned, the Soviets adopt a course of action similar to the 
one they observe for the Orthodox Church, that is to say 
they intensify anti-religious propaganda in Moslem districts, 
while at the same time Moslem clergy, strictly under the 
thumb of both local and central government, are allowed to 
officiate in a certain number of mosques. The question of 
recognizing the Arab League does not seem to worry the 
government I 
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32 
A Visit to Pravda 



THE first time we went to buy a newspaper at the kiosk of 
the National Hotel, we found a poster displaying the same 
quotation from Lenin which had struck Michel Gordey four 
years earlier : "A newspaper is not only a collective propa- 
gandist, but an organizer and an agitator." Like him, we were 
in Moscow four years later on 5 May, the Day of the Press, 
intended to celebrate the secret beginnings of Pravda in 1912. 

The subjects discussed on that occasion have changed very 
little in four years. Instead of proclaiming the superiority of 
the Soviet Press in all fields, they were now complaining : "We 
still unfortunately have many drab and boring papers. A 
taste for the stereotyped and the platitudinous, reflected in the 
style of articles and reports, and poor make-up and presenta- 
tion, weaken the efficacy of certain of our papers and 
periodicals, making them colourless and far from attractive 
to the general public." 

This admission was startling, placed as it was on the 
front page of a paper normally well written but made up in 
the form of early Victorian newspapers. 

The most important part of the paper, the editorial, 
described the Soviet Press not so much as a purveyor of in- 
formation as a weapon of combat, closely dependent on the 
State and the Party machine. "Our Press," it was stated, "has 
always played its honourable part in collective propaganda, 
in indicating a direction and organizing the masses. ... It 
must help all workers to be more conscious of the nature of the 
plans and purposes of the Party for the development of 
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national economy, as well as of the need for these and their 
enormous political significance/' 

"The most important obligation of newspapers and 
periodicals is to be the vigilant guardian of high principles and 
the Party's links with science, literature and art, and to take 
the lead in the implacable struggle against all forms of 
bourgeois ideology; to develop a strong sense of social duty 
among the masses of the workers; to cultivate in the Soviet 
people an unshakable conviction of the invincibility of our 
work; to urge the people to continue to strengthen the power 
of the country and the capacity of the Soviet state for defence." 

The use and the limitations of internal criticism, which 
has grown quite vigorously since Stalin's death, were defined 
in the same editorial as follows : "To keep the path of progress 
clear, it is vitally important to unmask and to accuse, without 
fear or hesitation, without any personal considerations, in- 
adequacy of work, idleness and the conservatism that delays 
our forward march. 

"First among the preoccupations of the Press we should 
find those problems relative to the improvement of the 
administrative machine of the State and the increase of every 
man's sense of responsibility for the tasks with which he is 
entrusted. The patriotic duty of the Press is to declare war 
on the perversions of bureaucracy." 

The Soviet Press is run exclusively along these lines, as we 
were able to judge by constantly buying publications of all 
kinds. 

For example, let us read Pravda together, which appears 
daily in four pages. Six pages are printed only three or four 
times a year; for May Day, for a meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet or on an exceptional occasion. 

We will go through a copy picked at random for every 
day Pravda emerges from precisely the same mould. 

The two columns to the left of the front page are occupied 
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with the editorial. It deals with a general subject, such as 
the Need for Realism; the Reorganization of Transport or a 
subject of strong topical appeal; the Uncultivated Lands 
Campaign, Higher Education, Soviet Proposals for Collective 
Security, etc. 

Innumerable "days" Army Day, Air Force Day, Fathers' 
Day, Mothers' Day, etc., have replaced Church festivals in 
the Soviet calendar. Each year they provide editors with 
opportunities for reaffirming "unalterable principles" . . . 
taking into account how they can be adapted to the needs 
of the moment. 

There is always running across four columns the feature 
(probably most important of all) called "A Day in Our 
Country". Correspondents of Pravda and the Tass agency 
send about twenty dispatches a day from all the Soviet 
republics to show the progress being made in fields and 
factories, reports of electrical installations in backward areas, 
the opening of new schools, the appearance of a regional 
newspaper, the exploits of a stakhanovist or a worker-heroine, 
etc. These dispatches serve as a link between towns and 
villages often thousands of miles apart and keep the reader 
pleased and satisfy the authorities! The news provided is 
always good news, the brick factory at Riazian, for example, 
which has just been completed, is "the largest in the area"; 
the number of bricks (thirty million a year) is "the highest 
ever produced", and the housing for workers under construc- 
tion round the factory is "the most modern one could possibly 
imagine". 

"A kolkhoz in the Karelo-Finnish Republic has just been 
equipped with a hydro-electric plant powered by fourteen 
motors. This new source of power serves farms, works mills, 
agricultural machinery, reapers, steam-driers, etc. A tyre 
factory produces one and a half times more tyres to the square 
yard than it need produce ! " 
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Page two is devoted to governmental news and to signed 
articles from political personalities all over the Union. Often 
at the foot of the page, one of the leading members of the 
Pravda staff gives over a leading article to a strictly internal 
matter. 

Page three contains the cultural, artistic and theatre news. 
There may be an article on a new Czech composer; statements 
by Paul Robeson, the Negro singer, an account of a Ukrainian 
company on tour or a new ballet at the Opera. Also on the 
third page one often finds a long article on a foreign political 
question, for example, the Italian movement against the 
creation of a European Army, or extracts from a speech of 
particular importance. 

On page four dispatches from abroad are placed next to 
the theatre and cinema programmes, sports and chess reports. 
These dispatches are by Pravda or Tass Agency special 
correspondents. 

What little news there is from non-communist countries 
always has an immediate bearing on Communist Party 
activities in those countries or the various reactions to Soviet 
policies. The only other foreign news which sometimes finds 
a place on page four is concerned with the repercussions of 
important Soviet statements on various subjects, or with 
differences of opinion among Western powers, and news 
which clearly reveals the rot and decline of capitalist and 
imperialist regimes. 

Pravda will occasionally publish readers' letters on certain 
subjects (mainly of discontent). Pravda publishes very few 
photographs. 

We went to visit the Pravda offices in an outlying district. 
They are in a huge modern building, the luxurious interior of 
which is built for the needs of a group of newspapers, and 
for the maximum of efficiency. 

We learned that Pravda now prints four and a half million 
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copies, of which about a million are printed for the Moscow 
area. For other parts of the country, the plates of each page 
are flown across the Union in twelve planes every night and 
reprinted in all the large towns. Every Party member is 
bound to read Pravda, which must be available in the libraries 
of all organizations and communities, however small. 

The editorial department is divided into departments, each 
comprising one editor, one assistant editor and four or six 
journalists who are established in various offices, for there is 
no large editorial room. 

These departments cover the entire world geographically; 
sections for North America, Latin America, Far East, Central 
Asia, Middle East, Western Europe, etc., and internal affairs, 
the Party, Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Education, 
Letters, Sports, etc. Pravda has its own staff of foreign corre- 
spondents, at the moment twenty throughout the world, with 
whom the paper is in touch by telephone or telegraph. The 
only country m Western Europe in which Pravda has not 
succeeded in securing representation is Italy. The paper has 
also eighty correspondents in the provinces and prides itself 
on receiving a thousand letters a day from its readers. 

It sells at twenty kopecks, almost entirely by subscription. 
Copies delivered to kiosks or newsvendors are snapped up very 
quickly. A crowd of readers awaits its appearance in the early 
morning and there is hardly a copy left by nine o'clock. 

We gathered all this information while drinking excellent 
tea and eating little cakes. We were in the office of one of the 
editors-in-chief of Pravda, a large room in the middle of which 
stood a conference table covered, quite appropriately, in 
green baize I 

The eminent Soviet colleague who was entertaining us had 
been a Tass Agency correspondent for a long time, then with 
Pravda in the West, notably in New York and Paris. Robust 
in appearance, he was a subtle, shrewd and intelligent man 
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whose high professional qualities and courtesy we had long 
appreciated. At his side stood a young, fair-haired and rather 
fidgety man, whom he had introduced to us as the assistant 
editor for Western Europe. 

"More than 275 editors over and above your correspon- 
dents/' said Helene, "to write four pages a day which, after 
all, contain many Tass dispatches, extracts from speeches and 
statements from different ministers I " 

Our host smiled. "We are the Party paper, Madame. We 
are a paper whose every news-item must be weighed and 
examined, before being printed, with the Party line in view, 
and then commented on accordingly. That takes time and 
people." 

Pravda is not short of either time or people. Apart from 
its army of journalists, the paper carries an enormous staff for 
research and filing work. Every piece of news often passes 
through several departments which send it back, with their 
comments or the results of their checks and enquiries, to the 
specialist editor, who will then submit it to the editorial board 
for a final decision. 

The most important pieces of news are subjected to lengthy 
discussions and are always submitted to the Party first of all. 
The subjects for leaders are proposed to the Party unless 
the suggestions came from there and as a last precaution 
are put forward for its blessing. 

The Party's control over its principal organ is replaced by 
government control in the case of Izvestias (1/2 million copies), 
by the syndicate directors for Trud (the Moscow workers' 
daily), by the Minister of National Defence for the Army 
journal The Red Star, by the Minister of Culture for the 
Litteratournaia Gazetta, and by the Young Communists for 
the Komsomolskaia-Pravda, etc. 

Every provincial district and every Republic has its own 
Pravda controlled by the local section of the Communist 
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Party under regular direction from Moscow, and its journal 
depends on authority from the government. 

Thus nothing can deviate from the general line of policy 
and naturally all criticism (in the form of readers' letters, 
cartoons, the periodicals Krokodil and Oganiok) is in the same 
way inspired by or submitted to higher authority. Such 
criticism is never directed against the regime, the Party, the 
Doctrine or the Power. On the contrary, it is intended to 
denounce those who neglect their duties and fail to behave 
like "good communists". 

It sometimes happens that people whose ways and 
behaviour are brought into question in readers' letters make 
protests and even proceed against the newspaper in the courts 
where, if the validity of the correspondent's charge is not 
proved, the papers are forced to pay a fine. 

It is very difficult, indeed often impossible, to procure the 
precise number of copies printed of Soviet papers, but when 
we visited the huge Pravda press, we learned that the weekly 
Oganiok, which is printed there, runs to 450,000 copies, that 
the humorous Krokodil hardly reached the 200,000 mark, 
that some of the children's papers sell more than half a million 
and the Leningrad Pravda about 100,000. 

The printing materials, the typography,, the photographic 
processes we saw on our visit were all of western origin, 
English and Italian, German and Czechoslovakian pre-war 
machinery. But some of the latest innovations known in the 
West were to be found in this works, which is apparently the 
most modern in the U.S.S.R. We also came across linotype 
machines fitted with Korean, Chinese and Indonesian charac- 
ters, worked by girls recently trained at special technical 
schools. The reason for these is that periodicals in several 
foreign languages are despatched from here, Soviet Life, 
Soviet Woman and a certain number of propaganda 
pamphlets. 
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Learning that we were French, a foreman came to show 
us a number of printed leaflets on which he had worked 
when, before the First World War, he had been in a printing 
works at Montrouge. This worthy man had no complexes. 

"Say liello' to France for me/' he said with a delightful 
accent. "I was very happy living there. . . ." 

We asked our colleagues who were showing us round what 
training they had received. One of them told us he had first 
been a factory correspondent on a local paper, then, appre- 
ciating his work, the paper had promoted him to its editorial 
staff. From there he progressed to the regional paper and 
became a correspondent of the Moscow Pravda, which 
eventually brought him to the capital and allowed him to com- 
plete his professional instruction. He owed it to his gift for 
languages that he had been able to go abroad, and he owed the 
eminent position he now occupied to his knowledge of foreign 
affairs. He added that since he was very young he had, of 
course, been an active member of the Party. 

His younger companion told us that he had submitted an 
article to Pravda which had been accepted and he had then 
been engaged and employed ever since. 

Certain universities give courses and award diplomas in 
journalism, but according to information given to us, those 
qualified in this way do not make much progress. We were told 
that a journalist beginning on a Moscow paper earns between 
1,200 and 1,500 roubles a month, but, as all his published 
articles are paid for separately, if he is very capable he can 
make up to 3,000 or 3,500 roubles a month. 

When we asked why newspapers only had four pages, we 
were told that this was due to the shortage of paper following 
the destruction of the White Russian factories during the war. 
But such explanations, which may have been valid four years 
ago, are no longer so today. We learned that all the factories 
had now been rebuilt and some new ones were being con- 
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structed in North Russia. Russia has once again started 
exporting wood and wood-pulp. 

According to the last published figures, about 8,000 papers 
appear daily in the U.S.S.R., includihg business journals which 
play an important part, and nearly 1,500 periodicals, weekly 
and monthly, with a total printing of 34 million copies. 

For some months now a section of the Press, and par- 
ticularly the big regional papers like Moscow Evening News 
and Leningrad Evening News, have clearly been trying to 
improve their make-up and contents. They have increased the 
number of photographs and now publish more interviews, 
general reports and imaginative features. Advertisements have 
at last appeared, since the Ministry of Commerce, Mikoyan 
and even Malenkov himself announced them to be necessary. 
Display advertisements are published in larger and larger 
sizes, for life assurance, savings, taxis, fruit juice, Caucasian 
wines and champagne, etc. And it has been announced that 
technical papers will in future accept foreign advertising. 
The results have been excellent. How could it be otherwise? 
Only through his newspaper and his radio can the Soviet 
citizen know what is happening. If they cannot be described 
as windows opening on his own country and the world, they 
are at least currents of air and shafts of light through the 
closed shutters. We asked several Soviets if they believed 
what they read in their papers. They all in different ways 
made the same reply : 

"Of course, we are probably not told everything that 
happens just when it happens, but thanks to what we read, 
we can be up-to-date with the main things. The papers are 
written for us to be told things in the way we should be 
told them." 

This reminded me of Khrushchev's answer to the only 
American he ever entertained, who was complaining of the 
grave distortion of facts, the selectiveness and the bias of 
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the Russian Press: "Soviet papers/' the secretary of the 
Party replied, "give news and serve the interests of the people 
by taking the point of view of the people. Why should we tell 
them things that would help the bourgeois cause and the 
enemies of their country?" But many Russians told us when 
we put questions to them about the ways in which they are 
obliged to publish news and opinions the old joke : "There isn't 
much 'izvestias' (news) in Pravda, nor much 'pravda' (truth) in 
Izvestias" 
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33 

The Crusade of 
the Uncultivated Lands 



"M Y SON is in the Altai." The old woman we had met in the 
tobacconist's at Tiflis spoke proudly. With the same pride 
others had told us, "My son was at Stalingrad." 

It is a fact that every Soviet takes a passionate interest 
in the peaceful campaign fought by a great number of young 
people on the plains of eastern Siberia, between the Urals and 
the Volga Valley, in the regions of Kazakhstan and Altai, to 
attempt in two years to put a territory as large as a quarter 
of France, over thirty million acres of uncultivated soil, into 
production. 

On the success or failure of this effort depends not only 
the solution of the now crucial cereals problem, not only the 
present policy of the government, but even the fate of this 
government and certainly the fate of Nicolas Khrushchev.* 

From the beginning to the end of our visit, we heard the 
agricultural crisis discussed and the measures taken to deal 
with it The Soviets still remember the years of near-starvation 
which followed the war. Everyone today has enough to eat, 
but they are aware that their diet is badly balanced and does 
not do them much good. All the hopes and fears of a people 
brutally made conscious of a tragic situation which could no 
longer be concealed are now focused on the aims of this 
daring enterprise, for which all methods of propaganda have 
been mobilized on a scale previously reserved for war. 

* Since this was written Khrushchev has taken Malenkov's place. 
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Last September, when Khrushchev in a report that excited 
world-wide interest revealed that Soviet agriculture was in 
certain essential respects cattle-breeding, for example 
below the level of Tzarist agriculture, the news fell like a 
thunderbolt on the U.S.S.R. Every citizen was capable of 
judging from the state of the pantry that collective farming 
was not very successful, but no one had thought the failure 
so dismal that the man principally responsible would one 
day be compelled to acknowledge it by a comparison with a 
period of under-production). 

Khrushchev noted the following comparisons and pro- 
portions . 

Heavy Sheep and 

Years Cattle Cows Pigs Goats Horses 

1916 58.4 288 230 963 382 

1928 66.8 33.2 277 114.6 36.1 

1941 545 278 27.5 916 21.0 

1953 56.6 24.3 285 1099 153 

As the population of the U.S.S.R has increased consider- 
ably since 1916, one can easily imagine, for example, the 
scarcity of meat, milk and butter. Today 3& million pints of 
milk are collected, instead of the 10& million forecast by the 
plan. Khrushchev has indicated that in Siberia, a part of the 
country untouched by war, the quantity of butter produced 
pre-war was 75,000 tons as against 65,000 tons in 1952, and 
in certain regions during 1953 the average yield was no more 
than 3/2 pints per cow per day. 

In the same report Khrushchev estimated the deficit in 
the crop of vegetables, chiefly in potatoes, oats and hay, but 
he indicated a satisfactory increase in the production of corn. 
Five months later, in February, before the Central Committee 
of the Party, he had to admit, on the contrary, that "the 
quantity of cereals remaining to the kolkhozes after deliveries 
to the State was insufficient to provide for the needs of the 
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kolkhozes, while the State's share was itself insufficient to 
meet the needs of Soviet consumers and the increasing 
requests for food from the people's republics." 

In fact, although the production of wheat has increased 
since 1913, the level of consumption was much lower at that 
time by reason of the subsequent sharp rise in the population. 

The causes of this failure were examined in numerous 
articles published in the Press soon after Khrushchev's report 
came out. The system of kolkhozes (the kolkhoz is a village 
or a group of villages) assumes that that each inhabitant owes 
to the community a certain number of working days of variable 
length. The kolkhoz must provide the State with a tithe of 
its production, while creating reserves to supply its own 
needs. 

The revenue from sales to the State (after deducting the 
collective expenses of the kolkhoz) and the surplus, if any, 
of products are then shared among the members of the kolkhoz 
pro rata according to their hours of work and their qualifica- 
tions. On the other hand, every member has the right to 
cultivate for his own benefit a plot of ground next to his 
house, and to possess poultry, a pig, a goat and a cow. He 
can sell his own products in the markets of the kolkhoz. 

We saw many markets of this type in large towns as well as 
small. Retail prices are not subject to restriction. The official 
price lists are on view in a state-owned shop. But even in 
Moscow, for example, where one could buy veal, salad and 
fruit only in the kolkhozian market, the rest of the goods sold 
there were of much higher quality than in the "gastronomes" 
(food shops). All who could afford it hurried to do their shop- 
ping in the market, where they enjoyed the added advantage 
of not having to queue up, for, as the quantities of food sold 
in the market are relatively small, prices are high, and con- 
sequently only the "favoured" are in a position to buy. 

We were unable to visit the kolkhozes, in spite of many 
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applications made at Moscow and Tiflis, but throughout our 
journey we glimpsed a fair number of them, of every kind, 
along the roads. Some of them are "modern kolkhozes" 
organized on industrial lines and covering thousands of acres 
of cultivated land and pasturage, with masses of buildings, 
scientific laboratories, engineering shops and even banks. 
These are the ones that are on show to foreign delegations. 

The majority of the kolkhozes are the very same villages 
which have stood unchanged since Pushkin, Gogol and Tolstoi 
described them, except for the occasional sight of a tractor or 
combine-harvester. One comes across exactly the same type 
of peasant familiar to Western people from so many 
pictures and descriptions with long hair, long shirt and 
trousers tucked into the boots, silently drinking large glasses 
of vodka in the bars, while women clad in black if they are 
old or bright colours if they are young pass along the roads 
bent under heavy burdens. Somewhere in the distance floats 
the sound of an accordion. 

What were the causes of this agricultural crisis? Some can 
be found in Khrushchev's speeches and reports of September, 
1953, February and April, 1954, in Malenkov's speech in 
September, 1953, in a careful survey of the Press, especially 
in the provincial newspapers of the last six months. We sum- 
marize a few of these causes as follows : 

1. The material condition of the peasant has not improved 
at the same rate as the conditions of other workers. The 
collective system has not brought him (except in the case of a 
few model farms) a sufficient reward for the work expected of 
him. 2. The extraordinary development of industry (in par- 
ticular heavy industry) considered as the prime basis of the 
regime or the social economy has attracted a considerable 
portion of the rural population to the factories, which are 
always in need of man-power. 3. The obsession with mechan- 
ization and the concentration of land has caused an ill- 
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adapted and badly trained personnel to be employed to 
supervise agriculture. Thus Khrushchev had to admit that less 
than 15 per cent of the chief engineers at tractor and machine 
depots were qualified with advanced diplomas and less than 
21 per cent with secondary ones. 4. Measures taken to in- 
crease productivity have not been met with the expected 
results. They have merely excited resentment against collec- 
tive work and it has to be acknowledged that a certain number 
of kolkhozians do not even fulfil their minimum number 
of workdays (17 per cent is the figure given by Pravda for the 
region of Frunze in the Republic of Kirgiz). Many of those 
who do complete their workdays do so with surly reluctance, 
slowing down the collective output and the mishandling of 
animals and machines. 5. In a number of instances the entire 
kolkhoz unites to defy State control, making as little money 
as possible for the non-divisible funds of the collective enter- 
prise, stealing corn, hay and animals, and progressively 
enlarging (in secret, of course) their individual properties. 

Coercive measures, penalties and arrests alternating with 
more humane methods, have not brought about a notable 
change, taxes on products from individual lots have been 
reduced, after rising so high that the peasants preferred to 
uproot the fruit trees in their own orchards; prices paid by 
the State for agricultural products have been considerably 
increased, the number of tractor stations has been aug- 
mented and pools of tractor drivers were formed to avoid 
the employment of drivers from the kolkhozes who were 
considered unequal to the task. 

The tax on private enterprise was then increased by 
50 per cent when the workers, or some of them, failed to 
give their minimum number of workdays to the kolkhoz; 
the chief reason for this being to oblige the peasant women- 
folk to fulfil their obligations which they tended more and 
more to avoid in order to devote all their time, as they had 
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done in the old days, to their family and their plot of ground. 

Finally action was taken to forbid supplies of hay to the 
peasants for their own cattle until they had completed their 
collective duty, and it was decreed that farmers should only 
be allowed to buy manufactured articles up to the value of 
the quantity of milk delivered by them to the State. 

The fact is that, although the State can fairly easily 
supervise masses of workmen concentrated in industry, it 
has not succeeded in maintaining a strict and constant con- 
trol over villages widely dispersed across the country and 
often inaccessible for parts of the year. 

In an attempt to remedy the consequences of the 
peasant's '"backward state of mind", "sovkhozes" (large State 
agricultural enterprises in which all the workers are, in effect, 
civil servants) and "agrotowns" (concentrations of kolkhozes 
around a central town) were formed. Both are endowed with 
community establishments, schools, hospitals, laboratories, 
halls for public meetings and entertainments, which made it 
easier for the Party to assert its influence. But the creation of 
the sovkhozes prompted the speedy formation of groups of 
specialists who brought to the land an insufficient knowledge 
of mechanization and agricultural questions. In the agricul- 
tural towns the experiment gave such pitiable results that 
Khrushchev, who was at first one of the strongest partisans 
of the idea, now admits that this necessary concentration 
should be accomplished slowly, while Malenkov declared 
that in the agricultural towns heavy expenditure, which 
should have been devoted to production, has been wasted on 
the costs of daily life. 

The Party secretary himself revealed at the last meetings 
of the Supreme Soviet further reasons for the paltry results 
from the agricultural industry. They are as follows: the 
weakness of the directing formations that are in the process 
of being established, the poor organization of machine and 
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transport depots, and particularly the terrible abuses of 
bureaucracy which has culminated in widespread pilfering. 
At the Ministry of Agriculture alone, according to Khrush- 
chev, there are 422 directorates, departments or sections and 
a recent reorganization allowed one senior man to remain for 
every two employees. 

Khrushchev also drew attention to the abuse of directives, 
decrees and rules, quoting as an example the Riazan agricul- 
tural machine factory which in the course of 1953 received 
2,850 different directives from the Ministry of Machine Con- 
struction and 640 more from the same ministry in the first ten 
weeks of 1954 ! 

One can easily imagine that the effect of such a deluge of 
instructions and directives on the peasants (who are less 
affected than townspeople by Marxist-Leninist education and 
have kept their individuality) was merely to induce an even 
greater paralysis What is more, the young men sent by the 
kolkhozes to centres of secondary or higher education return 
to their villages determined not to take up manual labour, 
but rather to become propagandists or agitators or seek em- 
ployment in one of the towns. 

It is to the young, especially to the educated young, that 
Khrushchev first turned for support in the great agricultural 
policy which has given fresh life to the U.S.S.R. of today. 
As it was vital to solve this impossible situation in which the 
cultivated areas or those considered capable of cultivation 
turned out to be inadequate (though six and a half times 
larger than those of France), it was decided to draw the 
necessary surplus from land hitherto accounted barren. In 
these places, in appalling climatic conditions of ice or desert, 
on soil under irrigation for the first time by new dams on the 
Volga, the Obi and the Irtych, State farms would have been 
built from scratch, without having to contend with the bad 
practices of stick-in-the-mud peasants. It would be possible 
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to apply new methods to the full and everyone would work 
for the common good with a pioneer's zeal and a crusader's 
enthusiasm. 

Departures to the accompaniment of fanfares, broadcasts, 
films, meetings, special courses of lectures, articles in the 
Press, sermons, books, everything was pressed into the service 
of attracting volunteers to become the new soldiers of the 
land. Komsomol sections which failed to furnish sufficient in- 
centives for this work were denounced as lukewarm and their 
chiefs criticized or expelled from office. The best workers 
were withdrawn from industry; bonuses equivalent to several 
months' salary were dangled before the eyes of engineers; 
scientists of the highest qualifications and Party officials who 
had shown the sharpest efficiency were all sent to the East. 
Administrations were begged to part with some members of 
their superabundant staffs, etc. The aim was to raise in two 
years the Soviet production of gram from 130 million to 
180 million tons. 

Thus, at a stroke, the sacrosanct principles applied up 
fall now and considered unalterable by Russian agricultural- 
ists because they constituted the credo of the scientist whom 
Stalin had proclaimed infallible were almost entirely 
eliminated. On the contrary, methods were to be employed 
which had always been described as the "height of bourgeois 
corruption", that is to say, without a thought for preserving 
the quality of the earth the accumulated fertility of un- 
cultivated steppes would be exploited to obtain big results 
immediately, in the manner of the American farmers of the 
Middle West. 

If one can believe Khrushchev, in two months more than 
half a million Soviet patriots demanded to be sent to these 
virgin territories; more than 80,000 engineers, agriculturists, 
mechanics and other workers were directed to the new areas. 
A vast amount of material was placed in the hands of the new 
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pioneers. A good part of it had been urgently levied from 
already existing agricultural workings, while they waited for 
the major part of the increased tractor production kid down 
in the plan (120,000) to become available. 

After the first exciting news of the arrival of the pioneers, 
their courage and their endurance, reports of the enterprise 
grew rarer. Then a certain amount of information which 
threw light on the hardships and the dangerous absence of 
preparation began to filter through. This information came 
at first from letters addressed by pioneers to their families, 
letters so numerous and so similar that fathers, mothers and 
brothers went to protest and to attack the responsible 
ministers and the Party officials. 

Very soon the Press and the radio were forced to echo 
these complaints, which had become common knowledge. 
In a Pravda editorial we read : "Shortly our young people in 
their thousands will be plunged suddenly into the Siberian 
winter, without homes or tools of work or competent leaders. 
They are simply being sacrificed. In the meantime the bureau- 
crats will declare in their reports that everything is swiftly 
going according to plan." 

The same newspaper then published some letters, and 
from them we quote the following passages : 

"Machines are left about anywhere. At the stations you 
see thousands of broken spare parts lying in the mud. . . . 
Petrol, oil, hay, agricultural machinery, are heaped up in the 
farmyards. Harvesters are left to rot on the manure 
heaps. . . ." 

In Izvestia, another letter appeared: "At Tarangui 
machines and tractors began work on the fields six weeks 
later than last year. Comrade Petrov, director of our M.T.C., 
forgot to give even one single plough to our team, not one 
furrow has been cut in our kolkhoz." 

And the young Communist paper, Komsomolkaia Pravda, 
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abandoning its odes to their young comrades who followed 
in the tracks of their glorious predecessors, began to publish 
letters of despair : "The work is badly organized, seventeen- 
year-old girls coming from the towns who have never 
handled a pitchfork in their lives are working in the fields, 
while the strongest fellows in the kolkhoz sit around the fire, 
drinking vodka and amusing themselves." 

It was revealed that the pioneers lacked tents in which 
to sleep and adequate nourishment, that the most necessary 
and essential things (even toothbrushes, shoelaces, thread, 
notepaper and envelopes) were not to be found within three 
hundred miles. 

In the Supreme Soviet at the end of April, 1954, the 
normal ritual of speeches celebrating results, thanks to the 
great Communist Party that leads the Soviet people along 
the paths to glory and well-being, was cut short by an inter- 
ruption from Comrade K. C. Piccin, representing the self- 
governing region of Gorno Altai, "which alone was respon- 
sible for reclaiming during the year 5,750 acres of virgin 
land/' 

Comrade Piccin accused the Ministry of Sovkhozes of 
sending off with hopeless delays the lorries which brought 
seeds, fertilizers, building materials, prefabricated houses, 
cranes and agricultural machinery. . . . Often the sovkhozes 
received machines lacking vital parts. "The Ministry of 
Construction Materials hasn't a single factory in our area, 
and shows no sign of wishing to help us organize our local 
production. In the course of this year sites should have been 
cleared for us to make our own materials. Our ministries seem 
to believe that this work can be done in December" (the 
winter in these parts is so severe that all work is interrupted). 
". . . The Ministry of Sea and River Navigation has bungled 

the provisioning of our depots with coal and petrol It has 

done nothing towards developing river transport on the Obi 
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and its tributaries. Nothing has been done to prepare for 
bringing in the harvest. We have only a few threshing 
machines. In view of this inadequacy, we are organizing 
locally the production of mechanical threshers of the simplest 
kind, with beaters and husk-removers, but these machines, 
made by village workmen, are imperfect and out of date 
and involve a considerable expense." 

Dissatisfaction became so acute and so widespread that 
Khrushchev himself announced his departure for the new 
lands in order to discuss in detail with the Communist Party 
of Kazakhstan the problems arising from the exploitation of 
uncultivated land. Since his lightning visit, little has been 
made known about what is happening in those immense 
steppes of which they are trying to make a new Ukraine. 

But during the evenings in the kolkhozes of the west, one 
can sometimes hear the new song of the pioneers written 
by the poet Serguei Simonov and set to music by Boris 
Mokrusov to attract towards the inhospitable east young 
women who could make homes for the young pioneers and 
keep them happy in that lonely land: 

Come, my love, as soon as you can 

The fields here are broader than the sea. 

This is the place where we can be happy, 

My beloved, you must come. 

Slowly have I learned to love this land 

That we shall bring to life, you and 1. 

Here, where already our companions are living, 

My beloved, you must come. 

Time seems long to the boy who loves you, 

The girls here are beautiful and proud 

But I have not seen one at all like you 

My beloved, you must come. 
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War and Peace 

AT THE side of the road on the way to Tula (Tolstoi's birth- 
place) there is a large board showing a Russian stretching 
out his hand to a Frenchman. There are only two words 
inscribed on this hoarding in enormous letters : MIR (Russian 
for "Peace") and PAIX (in French). 

Why has this been raised in a place where so few French- 
men are ever likely to see it? Has it some symbolical signi- 
ficance, connected with Tolstoi's War and Peace? 

In every corner of the U.S.S.R. one comes across notices, 
flags and posters with the word MIR on them. Throughout 
Russia not a day passes without a speech being heard, a 
sermon preached, an article published for the purpose of 
explaining that the U.S.S.R. wants peace and is fighting for 
peace. 

The magnitude of this campaign, which was deliberately 
launched a year ago, has been a source of surprise and anxiety 
to a number of unbiased observers, for at the same time and 
with an equal intensity another campaign was launched to 
denounce the "bourgeois and imperialist warmongers" and 
the aggressive designs of the Americans and their allies. 

Throughout our visit we did not have a single conversa- 
tion with anyone without the question of war and peace being 
raised as a topic. The Russian people, after so many years 
of wars and struggles, are entering an era of prosperity. 
Without any exception, the people to whom we spoke, what- 
ever opinions they had previously expressed, all agreed that 
they did not want any more wars. 
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If one reminds them of Finland and Poland they assert 
that "Finland was on the point of invading their country" and 
that the occupation of Poland was "necessary to counteract 
Nazi plans." They always asked the question : "Do you think 
America is going to make war on us?" We tried to convince 
them that America had no aggressive designs on Russia. 
They then wanted to know why the Americans had estab- 
lished bases all round the U.S.S.R. We have none round the 
U.S.A. Why have they formed an aggressive coalition against 
us? Why do they want to rearm our former enemies? 

We replied that Russian bases existed near non- 
communist countries in Europe and Asia, countries that were 
also afraid of aggression and needed American forces at hand 
to repel it if necessary; we said that the U.S.S.R. for its part 
was already proceeding, under Russian command, with the 
military integration of the satellite countries, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, jRoumania, Bulgaria, Hungary agd Albania, and 
rearming its ex-enemies. "But it's not the same thing," they 
always exclaimed. "We have to prepare our defences in 
advancej since you have rejected all our proposals for dis- 
armament and collective security." The Kremlin has rejected 
all proposals for international control, which alone could 
render these measures effective and put an end to mutual 
distrust. All our arguments failed to carry conviction, for in 
the end we were always told : If there is a war, we are sure 
to win as we won the last one. We are much stronger, they 
pointed out, than ten years ago. WeVe now formed a bloc of 
nine hundred million communists. The frontiers of our 
defences have been extended. A successful war would bring 
Communism to the rest of the world and liberate us from 
fear for ever. But what useless suffering! We don't need to 
go through all that, because the capitalist world is dis- 
integrating and we don't need arms to secure a victory. 

We have reported, as faithfully as possible, the numerous 
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but always identical statements on peace and war we heard 
from intellectuals as well as technicians, workers and 
peasants, from young people as well as old, and from men 
as well as women. But, in the course of our journeys to other 
countries and at other times, we have never come across 
peoples who were not devoted to peace and who did not 
hate war I 

One evening, Marie Sabouret, the fascinating actress from 
the Comedie-Frangaise, showed us (for Helene to translate) 
a postcard from a young admirer, a Red Army soldier. On 
the back of the card he had written these words, "To Marie, 
from Eugene Vassilovitch Sorguenin, glorious soldier of the 
most glorious army in the world, of the greatest and most 
powerful country in the world, the Union of Soviet 
Republics." In what country other than Russia would a young 
soldier express himself with such ingenuous pride when pay- 
ing attentions Jo a pretty woman? The fact is that these 
people, though sincerely desiring peace, are at the same time 
militarist and chauvinist almost beyond belief. Nowhere else 
have we seen so many men in uniform or such marked respect 
shown by civilians to the military, or witnessed such en- 
thusiasm at military parades. 

The parades (23 February, Army and Navy Day; 
26 July, War Fleet Day; 18 August, Air Force Day; 
13 September, Mechanized Units Day; 19 November, 
Artillery Day) are described in special articles in the news- 
papers and on special broadcasts. 

Now more than ever, books, plays and films exalt the 
great feats of arms in Russian history, without caring if they 
pay tribute, by so doing, to the patriotism of the old regime I 
Quite recently tributes were paid to heroes of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Decorations were bestowed on a few sur- 
viving members of the crews of the two vessels who refused 
to surrender to the enemy in 1904. 
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Military instruction which is included in the time-tables 
of all secondary schools and colleges has been intensified by 
the reorganization of the D.O.S.A.A.F. (The voluntary 
association for the collaboration of the Army, the Air Force 
and the Navy). Factories, workshops, kolkhozes, schools and 
trade unions, whose representatives met at a congress at the 
end of 1953, have been asked to contribute, by means of 
military education at places of work, to the reinforcement of 
the country's strength. To these patriotic exercises planned 
for the D.O.S.A.A.F. have been added technical courses in 
military instruction for civilians. 

At the same time one learnt that a certain number of war 
factories were being partially reconverted to the production 
of consumer goods. A munitions factory would henceforth be 
making television sets, a heavy gun factory was turning out 
kitchen ranges, yet another factory where rifles were made 
was now concerned with the production of bicycles. Military 
buildings were converted into workmen's dwellings. 
Thousands of young communists, who enrolled in the crusade 
of the uncultivated lands, escaped military service. We 
noticed, however, that Russian propaganda is extremely 
cautious in making large claims about Russia's command of 
atomic power, and about atomic warfare in general. While 
every Communist Party in the world condemned the 
American experiments in the Pacific which had affected 
Japanese fishermen, not a single line appeared in the Soviet 
Press on the subject. One of our friends who happened to 
mention this fact to a Soviet family was accused by them of 
"imperialist propaganda/' 

Apart from brief statements from Malenkov and 
Khrushchev's announcement that the U.S.S.R. was in pos- 
session of the H-bomb since they had been making experi- 
ments on it even before "their enemies", the only information 
published on the state of Soviet atomic development and 
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research has been a series of articles in The Red Star, the 
Army organ. They dwelt for the most part on the physics of 
atomic energy; specialists drew particular attention to the 
fact that the most dangerous explosion of the H-bomb is that 
which takes place under water, then underground, then on 
the ground, and lastly at a certain height above sea-level. 

In the same series, The Red Star doubted the possibilities 
of the cobalt bomb and declared that "the imperialists lacked 
sufficient bases to evaluate the radio-active force of this new 
weapon." Later the same paper announced that Russian 
scientists had perfected two very small detectors, which could 
be mass-produced, to record radiations emitted by atomic or 
hydrogen weapons, and gave a complete description of these 
detectors. 

The Red Star also published articles, under the signature 
of General B. Olisov, stating that victory in a new war would 
not be decided by atomic weapons, but only by soldiers on 
the battlefields. "The true possibilities of atomic weapons/' 
wrote the General, "have been greatly exaggerated by the 
enemies of peace who seek to intimidate public opinion 
through fear of atomic warfare. There are now effective means 
of defence against atomic bombs. Well-prepared and well- 
trained troops can, in spite of atomic weapons, achieve suc- 
cessful military operations." 

These articles in The Red Star were neither quoted on the 
radio nor reproduced anywhere else in the Press. In August 
and September, 1953, The Red Star also published articles 
on the means of effective protection against atomic attack, 
and these also were given no general publicity in the U.S.S.R. 



Since our return from the U.S.S.R. we have been over- 
whelmed with questions. In this book we think we have 
answered a good many of them, but we did not stay in Russia 
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long enough (about five weeks) to be able to satisfy everyone's 
curiosity, least of all our own. Impartial witnesses, who have 
spent twenty years in Soviet Russia, told us that they know 
as much today as they knew a month after their arrival 

We have tried to report as accurately and fairly as pos- 
sible what we saw, heard, felt and experienced. According 
to his point of view, every reader must draw his own 
conclusions. 

The Soviets are far from concealing their belief that 
peaceful co-existence is only provisional, as they are sincerely 
persuaded that history will sooner or later bring the whole 
world into their camp. For them the whole problem seems to 
be to prevent time working on the side of the bourgeois 
world, as they consider its survival a permanent danger. 
They want to hasten its disintegration, although they believe 
it inevitable, they want to avoid military encirclement and 
a war which they really fear in spite of their constant boasts 
that they would win it! 

It is clear that the U.S.S.R. does not regard such a conflict 
as imminent. Its present economic and agricultural policy 
depends for its success on a long period of peace. If it really 
believed in the possibility of aggression, it would organize 
particularly after the experiences of the last war and in 
preparation against atomic attack its civil defence and the 
protection of its civilian population. We didn't see a single 
shelter under construction while we were there, and we were 
struck by the complete absence of comment on the dangers 
of A- and H-bombs and on the means of combating them. 

It is enough to read what is published in the U.S.S.R. 
and to listen to what is said to get an idea of Soviet plans. 
Some of these are to deprive Europe first of Asiatic, then 
of African resources, to increase communist strength in 
bourgeois countries; to sow the seeds of discord in the East; 
to prevent a re-unification of Germany within the allied 
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orbit; to maintain an atmosphere of "cold war" which, it is 
hoped, will accelerate the downfall of capitalist economy. 

A foreign diplomat, reputed to be one of the leading 
specialists on Soviet questions and whom we have known for 
a long time, told us one evening in Moscow : "I agree with 
you. One cannot accuse the Russians of dissimulation. Their 
strategy is implicit in their doctrine and they declare it day 
after day. As for their tactics, though clever, why should we 
be so afraid of them? The weakness of the Western world 
lies in its inferiority complex vis-^-vis the Soviets. If we have 
as much faith in the values we want to defend as they have 
in theirs, if we are determined to defend our civilization 
with the same energy they put into imposing theirs, then 
we must : 1. For our internal policy, follow according to our 
beliefs a generous and courageous social and economic plan. 
Our system, as you have seen, is still very much in advance of 
theirs, socially and economically. We must not only preserve 
but also increase our lead in order to deprive communism 
in our countries of its attractions and also to be in a position 
to invite the Soviet people at any time to make comparisons. 
2. Externally, we must at all costs preserve Western solidarity, 
and extend it to include all other nations still free from 
communism. Our coalition must provide the example of an 
association of independent nations voluntarily united. It is 
also vital that we should accept the conditions necessary to 
avoid one of them feeling dependent on another more 
powerful, and we must never be afraid of meeting the 
leaders in the Soviet Union and entering into discussions 
with them. On the contrary, we must seize every opportunity 
for putting our points of view before them, if only to prevent 
Russia flattering herself that she is the only one to show 
goodwill and pacifism. 3. In the same state of mind, we must 
constantly challenge this goodwill and pacifism, seize the 
smallest opportunities offered for cultural, scientific and 
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economic exchanges. You have been the witnesses and your 
country was the origin of an extraordinary phenomenon, 
without precedent in this country, the tour of Com^die- 
Frangaise. In offering your actors a welcome so warm that 
it surprised the authorities, the Soviet people was taking its 
first chance of showing its desire to renew relations with the 
West. In the same way you must make the Soviet Ballet 
welcome. Try according to the laws of hospitality about 
which our Russian friends are so particular try yourselves 
to take round the artists who will be your guests, instead of 
leaving them in the hands of their own Embassy people, 
just as here the Ministry of Culture staff looked after your 
artists. Send your businessmen to Moscow as the English do, 
for the U S.S.R. needs trade relations with the West. As soon 
as the iron curtain is lifted, jam it to prevent it from falling 
again, and let the winds blow free." 



One of our friends, who returned from Moscow two 
months after Malenkov's retirement, told us that little by 
little the number of portraits of Malenkov is growing 
smaller, while those of Bulganin and Khrushchev are on the 
increase. At the same time the Soviet portrait gallery still 
remains faithful to the Collegiate of collective government. 

The new government is apparently trying very hard not 
to permit any element of disillusion to creep into the new 
public opinion and not to introduce the new policy too 
suddenly. Life itself has not changed. In the women's fashion 
departments of the Moscow shops there is always a rush to 
inspect the collections of hats "inspired by the West"; 
Krokodil has increased its publication of bitter caricatures 
in its attempts to denounce "the scandals of reconstruction." 

Troud, the journal of the Soviet trade unions, complains 
of the appearance of "pleasure-seeking women" and of the 
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increase in prostitution which the regime had congratulated 
itself on wiping out. 

This is what we read in an issue of Troud published in 
March, 1955 : "In the streets at night, in the public squares 
surrounded by fine blocks of flats, groups of girls are to be 
seen. They wear well-cut coats, and they are heavily made 
up. Some of them work by day, but most of them spend 
their lives seeking amusements with young men. 

"Certain of our public squares form their headquarters," 
Troud continues. "They discuss their pleasures, the sums of 
money which their meetings with men bring them and the 
value of the presents they are given. 

" 'The one I found yesterday gave me a large bottle of 
scent', says Liusia. 

"'That's nothing. Mine gave me a bunch of lily of the 
valley, cast in gold.' Such is Olga's reply. She is slender, 
elegant, and her shoes are hand-made. Her coat is trimmed 
with a thick fur collar, a product of one of the leading dress- 
makers. She is scarcely twenty and has already been divorced 
twice. With a technical school diploma, she has been a 
secretary, a telephonist, a doctor's receptionist, a packer in 
a shop. Nothing could hold her back, she has always been 
attracted by easy living, preferring not to work, but to find 
well-to-do men who can take her to smart restaurants and 
pay her for her 'favours.' There are, unfortunately, too many 
of these young men in our country who have nothing else to 
do but wander through the streets accosting girls and taking 
them to luxury night-clubs like the Savoy and the Metropole." 



The gravity of the agricultural crisis and the fear of 
German rearmament have certainly played a significant part 
in Russian political events. The problems arising from the 
establishment and development of communism in China 
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have doubtless played an even larger part, since it appears 
to have been after Khrushchev's return from Pekin that the 
"freeing of Malenkov from his responsibilities as President 
of the Council" was publicly announced. 

But, even more important than this is the struggle between 
the traditionalists and the Nationalists, the Liberals and the 
Doctrinaires, which runs its usual course and stages its regular 
and dramatic coups. The speeches Khrushchev made just 
before the meeting of the Supreme Soviet in February, 1955, 
exactly a year after his famous speech on agriculture, showed 
how his views differed from those of Malenkov. He pro- 
claimed the need to give priority once again to heavy 
industry, to re-examine agricultural policy, and he made 
for the first tune unmistakable allusions, in a public speech, 
to the right-wing deviationists, and to the "appearance of a 
new Soviet bourgeoisie". 

Military plans were enlarged and Molotov announced 
that in atomic developments the ILS.S.R. had overtaken the 
U.S.A. and, at the same time (reversing the ideas current in 
the Communist world till then) assured his audience that in 
the event of a nuclear war "what would perish would not be 
the civilized world but a system already rotten and soaked 
with blood, a system which existed on the strength of its 
aggressive spirit and its exploitation of the workers and has 
been repudiated by the world on that account." Two weeks 
later Pravda, in an editorial, condemned (without actually 
naming him) Malenkov for having formally committed him- 
self to the view still held by Western Communists that 
atomic warfare could destroy the entire world whereas "it 
was clear (as Comrade Molotov had said) that it would only 
destroy the capitalist world". 

Pontecorvo emerged from the shadows. The Soviet people 
learned of his existence when they read his statements in 
Pravda in March, 1955, and they have not yet really under- 
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stood how and why this scientist came to Russia five years 
ago. Very suddenly eleven new Marshals were created. 

At the same time, however, William Hearst, Junr., and his 
colleagues were invited to Russia, so that Molotov, 
Khrushchev, Zhukov and Bulganin could offer them re- 
assuring news about co-existence just when a change of 
government was under way I The entire Collegiate, includ- 
ing Malenkov, went on the day after the meeting of the 
Supreme Soviet to a meeting at which the police terror 
inspired by Beria was condemned, and an impressive number 
of important people whom the former police chief had im- 
prisoned were set free. 

On his return from Moscow, our friend told us that on 

the day of Malenkov's sudden resignation, he had travelled 

by bus and by underground, he had entered shops and been 

to the theatre and he had not heard a single Soviet citizen 

discuss the event which was occupying the closest attention 

of journalists throughout the world, and had aroused the 

keenest interest among governments and diplomats. The 

Russians accepted the decisions of their leaders in spite of 

the positive popularity of Malenkov. "This is the end of one 

period and the beginning of another. It is pretty certain that 

the wretched Malenkov had thought that the dictatorship of 

the Party had reached its end after the death of Stalin and 

the removal of Beria, and that the other powerful forces in 

the nation, under the direct orders of the government, would 

show themselves to be stronger than the Party. That is why 

he had re-grouped the ministerial departments, which until 

then had been divided and broken into many parts, so that 

the Party should more easily exert its influence. But as soon 

as Khrushchev had the Party in the palm of his hand, he took 

his revenge. One wonders how long it will last." 

"What about the army?" "Make no mistake. Bulganin 
is not a real soldier. He is a leading Party official, an 
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economist, an industrial and financial expert, a political 
commissar like Zhukov. Zhukov became a Marshal not on 
the battlefield but at the Kremlin in 1947, two years after the 
defeat of Hitler. He is one of Khrushchev's men." 

"And what in your opinion is this 'Council of Ancients* 
the existence of which Khrushchev revealed in his speech 
to the Supreme Council?" 

"Officially, we have all tried to find out. It must have 
something to do with the 'soratniki*, the comrades-in-arms 
of Stalin and members of the Politburo under the former 
leader who seem to be linked by some agreement between 
them." 

"Are we then about to witness a renaissance of Stalinism?" 
Our friend smiled and took some recent Soviet newspapers 
out of his briefcase. The second anniversary of Stalin's death 
was not mentioned, but it was stated that that day was the 
485th anniversary of the birth of Michelangelo I He returned 
the newspapers to his briefcase and took out some others 
which were very much older. They were dated January, 
1925: 

"After Lenin's death," he told me, "he was soon forgotten. 
Collective leadership of the Party also existed then and Stalin 
was general secretary of the Party as Khrushchev is today. 
Little by little, under various pretexts (betrayal like 
Khrushchev's of Bena or incompetence like Malenkov's), he 
eliminated all his companions. But just have a look at these 
papers. The first to fall into disgrace was Trotzky. Trotzky 
was first appointed to the general direction of the Electricity 
Central plants, just like Malenkov thirty years later. . , ." 
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The Rising Man 

NICHOLAS KHRUSHCHEV, the secretary of the Communist 
Party, is assuming a more and more prominent position. 

Born in 1894 in Kursk, where his father was a miner, 
Khrushchev was first of all a miner himself, then he entered 
upon technical studies. A member of the Party since 1918, 
he appeared first in political life in 1930 when he was selected 
for an important post in the Communist Party in Moscow. 

In 1934 he became assistant to Kaganovitch in his work 
for the federation of the capital. He was one of the promoters 
of the Moscow underground and for his work on it was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. He became first secretary of the 
Party in the Ukraine and when the Second World War broke 
out assumed command of the important army of partisans in 
that area fighting behind the German lines Later, as political 
commissar with the rank of general, he took part in the 
defence of Stalingrad. Later still he was charged with the 
punishment of collaborators. 

After the war Khrushchev was at the head of recon- 
struction in the Ukraine. His work was criticized and his old 
chief Kaganovitch sent to supervise him. Krushchev however 
retained control of the Ukrainian Party and eventually was 
promoted to chief of the government of the Ukraine. 

In 1949 he was nominated secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Russian Republic and first secretary to the 
Moscow federation, in which capacity he became one of 
Stalin's immediate subordinates. 

In spite of the failure of his policy of regrouping the 
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Kolkhozes into agricultural townships, which was unpopular 
with the peasants and was abandoned in 1951, he received 
the signal honour of preparing the statute reforms for the 
nineteenth Party Congress and was elected first secretary to 
the Party when Malenkov relinquished the post. 

Small, thick-set, with a mobile face and quick, sparkling 
eyes, he is endowed with a prodigious memory and consider- 
able energy. He is regarded as a specialist on agriculture and 
is renowned for elegance (rare among Communist chiefs) 
and for his sense of humour. One son, a pilot, was killed in 
the Second World War. Another is studying engineering. He 
has several daughters. 
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